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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache. 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
KEGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
In consequence of humerous _ in purchasers should INSIST 


ns, | 
on seein: the name “DINNE FORD S” on every bottle. On.y by 
so doing can the by be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy, 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 


beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W.2. 








FAMOUS SINCE 


Schweppes 


MALVERN WATER 


“SCHWEPPES.’’ 


1790. 


ALWAYS ORDER 


To be obtained throughout the world. 





MESSENGER & Co., Lia., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





LTHOUGH at present engaged upon War Service Contracts, 
we are prepared to give as much attention as possible to 
the erection or Heating of Glasshouses (especially those 

used exclusively for the production of Food), and would respect- 
fully ask our customers tc favour us with timely notice of their more 
urgent requirements during the continuance of War conditions. 


‘RUSKIN POTTERY 


(REGISTEREI) TRADE MARK) 
THIS POTTERY, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE BUTTONS 
MADE BY GIRLS, HAS:FOR THE LAST TWO YEARS BEEN 
SOLELY MANUFACTURED FOR EXPORT, SO \S TO COMPLY 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S REQUEST TO DO WORK OI 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE DURING THE PERIOD OF THE WAR. 


Agents may have a few pieces tn stock, purchased before March, W916 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, West Smethwick 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 





BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 











TREDEGARS 


5; & 7 Brook Street London W 1 
PERIOD DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 
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Train for Ambulance, Commercial or Private 


MOTOR DRIVING & MECHANICAL WORK 
at the HON. GABRIELLE BORTHWICK’S WORKSHOPS 


Special Courses: INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 24 Lessons for Six Guineas. Two Lessons Free. 
COURSE OF MOTOR AMBULANCE DRIVING. Ten Lessons, Five Guineas. 


AMBULANCE CAR. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5740 

















Driving Lessons given on 
8, BRICK STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





YOUR CHILD'S FUTURE? 
If in doubt consult the 
Future Career Association, 
53, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Estd. 1904. 
Information and Advice on Education, Special 
Training,Appointments,etc. Address Secretary 


WOMEN GARDENERS 


THE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, 


INHOLMES MANSION, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 


DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, 
FARMING, Etc., for GENTLEWOMEN. 


Apply Principal. 
HARPER ADAMS, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 





Wanted, experienced. Good 
This Residential College provides complete ° 
Practical and Scientific Courses in Agriculture Posts vacaut for Head and 
for Men and Women. Courses of Study quali- Under-gardeners. Apply — 


fying for all the higher Agricultural Examina- 

tions. Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. WOMEN’S FARM & GARDEN UNION 
50, Upper Baker Street, 
London, N.W. 


apply Principal 
F.E.S. 


Full particulars- 
F. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., 


THE WOMEN'S LEGION 
TRAINING CENTRE 


OAKHAM, 








FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet Gardens, West Kensington. 
Training College for Teachers. 


President: Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. 
Takes students for a course of one month to Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
three months’ training in Agricultural and Montefiore M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. 
Horticultural Work ; a a a week ee Symonds, M.A. 
Also a limited oumber o oan trainings or s 
one month, fee payable in instalments when in ¢: “ sg aig ton : conc oa a suet ant 
situation. For ful! particulars, apply to the Sec- C WwW RENCE. apply to the Principal, Miss 





retary, WOMEN'S LEGION HOSTEL, Oakham. 





NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 


for CADETS R.N.R. and — MERCHANT SERVICE. 
c ‘aptain Supe printendent :—Capt. H. F. MONTANARO, R.N. 
HE TERMS begin in JANUARY ond SEPTE MBER. with a break at Easter. Early 
application should be made. Age of admission not less than 13 years four months, and 
not more than 15 years. 
THE ADMIRALTY have shown their entire approval of the College and have granted NOMI- 
NATIONS TO ROYAL NAVAL COLLECE, DARTMOUTH. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE have offically recognised the value of the training and will allow the time 
spent at the College to count towards the Sea Service required by the Board's Regulations. 
On entry the Cadets are enrolled CADETS @.N.R. They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION 
and SEAMANSHIP, including Boat-handling on the Thames ; they also receive a sound General 
Education. The annual fees for board and education at the College, where the Cadets remain 
two years, are £80, while a premium of £50 will cover the charges for training for the 


next two years, the first of which will be spent in Sailing Vessels, and the next with the Fleet, 
where the boys will receive Midshipman’s pay. 


This training is an exten- 
sion of the scheme of 
Devitt & Moore's Ocean 
Training Ships, Ltd., 
among whose shareholders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orient, The 
Booth Lines, The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 
The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and Messrs 
T. & J. Harrison. 


For further Particulars 
apply to DEVITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen- 
church Buildings. 
London, F C. 3. 











“ COUNTRY LIFE ” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to conform with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 
] the printing of cetalogues, readers are advised to apply to the following 

firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore beg to point out 
that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their useful 
paint to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a _ card. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. 
Country LIFE Office. 20. Tavistock Street, 


should be addressed c/o 
_Covent Garden, W.C. _ 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for 6. Prints, posteards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—-MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton, 


GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. ‘per word, minimum 2/6. 





GARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 

Practical training, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Students can enter any date. Visitors re- 
ceived when accommodation permits.— 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTKY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspouls ; a perfect fertilizer obtained; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 
everything underground. State particulars.— 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 





ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 

KENNEL KUNS AND RAIL ING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing. and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application.—BoULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, ete. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN «& Co., Ipswich. 





IMBER WANTED. —Mtanding 
Larch, Seotch Oak, Ash and Beech, 
Complete Estates will be purchased, but 
quantity must be large. Any district.-— 
Particulars to Messrs. MAY & ROWDEN, 27, 
Maddox Street, W. 1 


OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks, and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 








_ ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

--THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 

Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ARDEN NETTING, best tanned 

bird-proof, small mesh) 25 by tiyvds.. or 

a0 by 2ivds., 109. or 25 by Syds.. 21,-, 

earriage paid.-- STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 
», Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


CLEFT, GHESTNUT, | WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Ilustrated) Price List 


LTD., 








on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co. BRIDGE STREET. GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at) Brant) and 


Haslemere. 


BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON 


STIPATION.-- Dr. Jenner's Remedy 








Particulars and free samples from JONES, 

Chemist, 247, Bournemouth, 

INEN SHEETS, superior quality 
snow-White trish Linen Sheets at 








2 by Sivds.. 30-3: 2 Wx 
~ ae 3-28 by 3yds 
.ab-: th by 3! Mb - 
per pair. Herron’s. 182) Larne. Ur tend. 
STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum | 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’: 
prices ; approval.—* G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 





BEES’ 
Expert 
Tree. - 


R EES.—Complete — equipment, 
HIVES, APPLIANCES. 


guidance throughout season 





ATKINSON, Golden Bee Specialist and 
Breeder, Fakenham. 

OARD RESIDENCE —" ‘Tuition 

in) Practical Bee-keeping. . Ten, 


Kasttield, Healing Lines. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, — ot 
dated) June 12th 
December 4th, 1915.—* A 4 


*Country Life,” 
and 26th, and 
026.” 





OR SALE, 
T. Lavery. 
ieee. 


Four Paintings by Sir 
—BOOKER & SON, Newton 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ENTLEMAN (married, — ineligible), 
with thorough knowledge of horti- 
eulture: dairy work, and poultry : can drive 
and keep cars and all types of petrol engines 
in running order, also electric light plants : 
Wants position on private estate or good 
mixed farm.*——" A 4042, 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





THE ANCIENT PRIORS HOUSE, 

Crawley, Sussex, facing George Hotel, 
on Brighton main road, built in the XIIth 
century, enlarged 1440. should be visited by 
all lovers of the Antique. A fine collection 
of genuine old oak furniture, Queen Anne 
period, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton pieces at bargain prices. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OOKHAN.-- Board - Residence : eX- 
cellently situated house, very large 
garden and lawn: billiards : three minutes 
river, ten minutes station. 3h guine as 
weekly.——Write “ Box N. ay co 
JACKSON'S, 19, Cullum Street, E 









GARDEN SUNDRIES ‘FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


FRANCIS BARKER Makers and 
SUNDIAL HOUS Restorers of 
12, Clerkenwell Roed Sundials. 


LONDON, EC G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 


Unique collec. 





el. No.: Ce 1 109 f old Dial . Vines and 
i tk aren 8 aint T FREE i eck ‘a"° | Royal Nurseries Herbaceous 
oon ae MAIDSTONE Piante 
CASTLE Pe 
B« BAKING CO., Lid. Teakwood 
Baltic W harf Garden KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
1o0. Grosvenor Road Furniture a Colour 
LONDON, S.W.1 Retail Plant Department Borders 
LLANGPORT, SOMERSET | Giadioli 
BOUNDARY CHEM. a. ee 
tt insecticides Delphiniums 
Cranmer Street Weed Killers ype ates 
LIVERPOOL etc. z < Gloxinias 
Twerton Hill Nursery Gyctamen, 
BAIH etc. 


Patented Ho 
WAKELEY BROS.&CO..Ld. Manure. = 


62, Bankside, ALLWOOD BROS., Perpetual Flower- 
LONDON, S.E. c sas Recall lg coc 
(ww rite for Booklet ) arnation Specialists, order arna- 
tions, also Hardy 


Theonly relisble 
and complete 
substitute for 
Stable Manure. 





HAYWARDS HEATH.  Ailwoodii. 

BAKNARDS, Ltd Garden 
lronwork, THOS. RIVEKS & SONS Fruit Trees 

NORWICH etc. | The Nurseries gy bowel 

| SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE | HERIS - House Trees 
PULHAM & SON Garden Craftsmen, | JOHN WATERER, SONS _ Fruit Trees 
71, Newman Street, W. | eg & CRISP, Ltd. —. -_ 
aod at _.. Vases, Sundials, BAGSHOT, SURREY and arenesons 
KLSENHAM, ESSEX Fountains, etc. | TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 





READY IN JUNE. 


Two important additions to the “ Country Life 


Runner Ducks. 


Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 


” 


Library. 


By E. A. TAYLOR. 
3/6 net, by post 3/11 


A practical and highly instructive book on the new type of 


Duck for Egg Production. 


Rabbits for Fur and Flesh. 


By C. J. DAVIES. 


A practical and up-to-date treatise 


Breeding Industry. 


Prospectuses of these authoritative books will be 
application to the Offices of « Country Lire,’ 
Covent Garden, 


Illustrated. 6/- net, by post 6/6 


on the Hutch Rabbit- 


sent post free on 
‘20, Tavistock Street, 


London, W.C. 2. 
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LALLIE CHARLES 
THE DUCHESS 


67, Curzon Street, 


Mayfair, W, 
OF NORTHUMBERLAND HI R CHILDREN. 


AND TWO OF 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 
COUNTRY LIFE & COUNTRY PURSUITS 





Orrices: 20, Tavistock STREET, CovENT GaRDEN, W.C. 





Tevecrams: © Country Lire,” Lonoon. Teve. Nos.: (Eoitoriac) Gerrard 2748; 
(ApverTISEMENTS) REGENT 760, 
CONTENTS 

PAGE 
Our Frontispiece: The Duchess of Northumberland and Two of Her 
Children io eS $99, 500 
The Comfort of — (Leader) 500 
Country Notes .. ; ate .s as 501 
Lines Suggested by Peattioniel s Peaeea March, by Anne F. Brown .. 501 
Sanctuary, by Angela Gordon 3 502 
Wykehamists in 1647. (Illustrated) 503 
The Happy Jay. (dllustrated) 504 
In the Garden. (Illustiated).. os - an s .. 506 
Country Home: Condover Hall.—I, by H. Avray Tipping. (Illus- 


trated) o. os aa ys ~~» SOx 


The Sword of London, » Dorothy aed: Stuart 513 
History in London Strects, by C. L. Kingsford. (Illustrated) 514 
Some Salmon and Trout Questions, by Professor G. A. Boulenger -s 556 
On Rivers, by Reginald Lennard. (Illustrated) 517 
Literature 5 se on ese * ae s« 928 
Memoirs of W illéam Hickey 
Correspondence 5a ss yt ‘ 3 3 at <= S19 
The Weights of Pedigree Pigs (S. F. Edge); A Storm in_ the 
Chilterns (Owen Nares) ; ‘* An Official Prose Poem” ; Competing 
with the Barrage; Roots for Pigs; The Costs of Gardening ; 
Carrying the Donkey ; Allotment Huts Made of Turf ; On Calendars ; 
A Novel Henroost; Rooks as ‘ Savages” (Thomas Ratcliffe) ° 
Brass Rubbings and Country Holidays. 
The Automobile World. (Illustrated) a oe XXXiv. 
Machinery Notes for Modern Farmers, by Ploughshare .. XXXVIii. 
Modes and Moods. (Illustrated) xlii. 
From the Editor's Bookshelf .. xliv. 





*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 


The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and 
the Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should 
order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE COMFORT OF 
READING 


T is possible that the eloquence with which the Poet 
Laureate a few days ago urged the giving of books to 
the wounded men may to some extent miss its mark 
{rom being too fine. Yet we are grateful to Dr. Robert 
Bridges for having given his best thought and his best 
language to a theme for which neither is too noble. His 
discourse on Mnemosyné, the mother of the Muses, is meant 
only for an audience few and fit. Ina flight of imagination 
he pictures Mnemosyné retiring “in the far penetralia of 
her temple’ to which her di wughter , the Muse of History, 
‘has built up the stairways by which that temple can be 
approached and entered.” It is talking on a high level, 
and yet from no unreal standpoint, to describe Bookland 
as a mirror Wherein to view the pictured storv of man’s 
existence. ‘‘ There are,” says the Laureate, “ the .edifices 
and ruins of all his works and days, the monuments and 
sanctuaries of his divine mysteries, the battlefields of his 
conquest or defeat.’” He goes on to refer to this picture as 
‘a vast soul-map,” and dwells on its ‘ * pleasant river-valleys, 
pastures and cultivated plains, fair mansions, gay gardens, 
the dream-paradises of poetry and music ; and, linking 
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the populous and laughing cities, stretch the long roads, 
whereon the great thought-merchants of all time pass to 
and fro.”’ 

Such passages tempt one to quote 
comment. They are the sentiment of one to whom 
‘twenty bookés bound in black and red” are world enough 
for his fancy to wander in. But without stopping to 
do more than admire, it may be useful to point out the 
practical and sound advice which lay behind this philoso- 
phising. Dr. Bridges told, in a manner bordering on the 
pathetic, about his own internal struggles over parting with 
his books. Every book-lover would almost as soon give 
bits of his own anatomy as his precious volumes. Some, 
as he explained, were purchased and not yet read. Some 
were text-books he had studied, and to handle them brought 
back early and joyous memories. Indeed, it is no rash 
speculation to say that there are very few books in his library 
for which he could not advance sound reasons for retaining 
them. His point, however, was that the claim of the wounded 
soldier transcends that of the best reader who is a searcher 
for knowledge. 


more than to 


could be anything but dull, ready to turn to a book as a 
means of being transported beyond the dull hospital ward. 
The man might possess any sort of mind, because the 
soldiers were originally drawn from every grade and 
class of society. Mechanics were taken from their shops, 
miners from their pit, hands from the factory, students 
from their books, men of learning from their experiments, 


and so on in the endless variety of humanity. What 
the Laureate was driving at was to show that, 


while it is easy to define the book which will be specially 
prized by an individual whom one knows, no real literature 
is likely to be unappreciated by one or the other of a 
crowd so miscellaneous as the Army. Possibly the number 
of wounded soldiers who would read for instruction is less 
than those who would do so for pure amusement, and they 
deserve to be cared for just as much as the former. 

The Laureate gave some indication of his own personal 
likings in regard to light literature. It is very evident 
that he, if in the position of one of the w ounded, would re-read 
his Montaigne and his Socrates with the greatest pleasure. 
He asks: ‘‘ What living man can you be so sure of finding 
alive to-morrow merning as the incomparable Chevalier of 
La Mancha, or that old leech gatherer who for ever on the 
lonely moor evokes the deathless verses which William 
Wordsworth wrote in his book?’ This is saying in very 
fine language that ‘Don Quixote’ and books that can be 
compared with it—‘‘ Gil Blas,” for instance, the master- 
pieces of Fielding, Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,” Thackeray’s “ The 
Esmonds’’—-will give a deathless pleasure to those who have the 
taste to appreciate them. People write and speak nowadays 
as if the great writers mentioned had gone out of fashion ; 
but this is not the case, and a man who has loved their writings 
in health can probably find nothing more interesting in con- 
valescence than to turn the pages rather idly and read again 
the bits he loves best. Other readers are but children 
of their own age, and derive their greatest enjoyment 
from the latest work of their contemporaries, so that those 
who had no books of tried and especial fame delight in the 
more or less ephemeral productions of the day and get just 
the pleasure they appreciate. The moral of the Laureate 
was that each owner of a library should go over his 
bookshelves and, in the most liberal way he can, give all that 
is not essential to himself. Sir James Barrie has sung 
the glory of the vacant bookshelf in his own whimsical 
way, and in sober earnest there is probably as much pleasure 
from the reflection that the vacancy has been caused for the 
wounded as could be derived from the contents themselves 
were they the most prized literary treasure. 


” 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is a portrait of the 

Duchess of Northumberland, youngest daughter of 

the Seventh Duke of Richmond and Gordon, before her 

marriage to Earl Percy in 1911 Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox. 

The Duchess of Northumberland has two sons and two little 

daughters. Her elder son, the new Lord Percy, being six 
years old. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 


He had previously drawn a realistic, un+/ 
exaggerated picture such as only a physician could produce} 
and shown the wounded man in surroundings that never 
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N this office, and probably in every other office of a similar 
kind, requests for information are constantly being pre- 
sented by women who would like to help with the harvest 
this year. They are for the most part engaged in permanent 
work. One, for instance, is a clerk in the Bank of England 

another in the Bank of Australasia. In both if these cases 
the women are young, able and not devoid of skill, but they 
belong to a class from which recruits are not much sought 
by the various organisations. They have only a fairly long 
holiday at their disposal. It is a pity some arrangements 
cannot be made to take advantage of their services. As 
Mr. Prothero pointed out in his address at Bedford last 
Saturday, over four million acres have been brought into 
cultivation. Never in history were cereal crops so extensive, 
and it happens that the shortage of labour is going to be more 
pronounced this vear than ever it has been before. In 
addition to previous withdrawals the Government have 
asked for 30,000 men from the ranks of agriculture, and 
there will not be soldiers to fill the vacancy. This makes 
it of the greatest importance that the women who are willing 
to work should be brought into line as quickly as possible. 
It is no use waiting until the harvest is ripe because in that 
case precious days, and even weeks, would be lost before 
the applicants got to work. There might be some agency 
opened for the purpose of finding places for women per- 
manently engaged during the year, but fit and open to do 
three or four weeks’ work in harvest time. 


OUR readers will remember the case of the Australian officér 
and his letter which appeared in our columns a fortnight 
ago. Many letters have been written to us in the same key, 
mostly by men asking for information as to the possibility of 
establishing themselves as growers of fruit and vegetables after 
the war is over. We take one as a typical example. The 
writer is a young English officer who before the war had 
spent six years in learning fruit growing. The period includes 
his training on the Duke of Bedford’s experimental fruit farm 
at Woburn. He says that there will be many officers and men 
anxious to take up fruit and vegetable growing after the war, 
and includes himself in the number. He thinks some special 
encouragement should be given to those who, like himself, 
are of limited means and suggests that the Board of Agri- 
culture should give attention to the matter. It was his 
experience before the war that there was nobody in this 
country, no branch of the Government, that persons with 
ambitions such as his could look to for help and guidance. 
His case is probably that of many scores of educated, intelli- 
gent young officers who look forward with pleasure to engaging 
in the cultivation of a bit of land when the war is over. They 
are not exactly of the same class as those for whom the Crown 
Colonies for Soldiers have been established, but they are 
certainly entitled to national consideration and support. 


IN the course of his Scottish tour the Prime Minister said 

nothing of greater interest than his message about sub- 
marines. It was, according to the speaker, founded on 
information supplied by the Admiralty, and although, in 
common with a great many of our countrymen, we dislike 
over-confidence above all things, there does really appear 
to be some cause for comfort in the announcement that the 
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tale of captured and destroyed submarines increases monthly. 
Moreover, the same message has been sent forth from Paris, 
so that there is less reason than usual to dread that the Celtic 
temperament of our Prime Minister has unduly accentuated 
his enthusiasm. Nearly at the time when the Premier was 
speaking an English submarine was putting the finishing 
touch to one of the new cruiser submarines of which the 
Germans have been boasting. That it was destroyed is 
admitted by the enemy admiralty, and as only eight of this 
monster type appear to have been built, the loss of one is 
not only a good cmen for the future, but a substantial loss 
for the present, especially as it is known that in our own dock 
vards invention has been as busy with submarines as at Kicl 
and that the Germans are very unlikely to evolve anything 
with which our Navy cannot cope. Confirmatory evidence 
of the defeat of the submarine is found in the quietness that 
has come over the German spokesmen in regard to this subject, 
the greater number of vessels laden with foodstuffs which 
have arrived safely in the allied countries, and last, and 
most important of all, the safe journey carried on day by 
day of transports from the United States with troops for 
Kurope. These are in the nature of solid proofs that the 
submarine menace has been met. 


TWO incidents of the last week illustrate the brutal inditfer- 

ence of the German Army to the rules that are supposed 
to govern international conflict. One was the deliberate 
bombing of hospitals on our front. Before the war it would 
have seemed incredible that men who, to do them justice, 
can fight gallantly should allow themselves, under any orders 
whatever, to be made the agency for doing to death nurses 
and doctors. These callings have been respected by armed 
men in all ages. But the second incident is worse than the 
first because of its treachery. At Thionville the Red Cross 
was put up as a ruse to protect the aerodromes and other 
buildings connected with the German flying system. Thus 
on the one hand we see them outrage custom by which nurses 
and doctors and patients have been immune hitherto from 
attack and on the other we see them making use of the Red 
Cross as a strategy to conceal their military equipment. 
It is difficult to say which proceeding is the more shameful. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY BEETHOVEN'S 
MARCH. 


Valour and arms, valour and arms! 


FUNERAL 


Each for the best that was in him, that which no man led ; 
See they pass, they pass, 
The striven Dead. 


Master and man, master and man ! 
Rank, and the sore-footed file, battered and bruised of flesh ; 
See they pass, they pass, 
Nor halt not to refresh. 


Valour and arms, valour and arms ! 


Horse and master and man, passing in sweat and blood ; 
“ Hail sweet Christ of our fathers, 
We too are the Sons of God!” 
ANNE F. Brown. 

AT the same time it seems to be just as definitely established 

that the Allies have obtained the mastery of the air. 
During many weeks past the excursions on the part of German 
aircraft have been much fewer than our own at the front, 
and, except for one raid organised on a very large scale, the 
people of this country have rested from the alarms of bombs. 
But the main point is that on the front our airmen have 
been able to master their opponents in every possible way, 
punish invaders and carry the war into the country of the 
enemy. It has often been prophesied that the war would 
end in the air, and the prospect of this prophecy coming true 
brightens every day. More and more the operations are 
carried out on an ordered system and on a gigantic scale, so 
that now they can be trusted to accomplish a definite end in 
warfare. The continual bombing of German towns and the 
ludicrous alarm to which it has given rise shows that the game 
which once seemed to be entirely in their hands is now being 
as effectively played by their opponents. 


HE calling up of medical practitioners who now become 

liable for military service raises once more the question 
as to how far the doctors’ services are being utilised to the 
best advantage. In such a matter as medical service 
the needs of the Nation as a whole must be taken into 
review. At present there is an immense number of officers 
in the R.A.M.C. doing hospital work which occupies no more 
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than half their time. All these practitioners are debarred from 
private practice. Some of them are doing little more than 
clerical work that an intelligent clerk could do as well, what 
time the civilian practitioner is woefully overworked. The 
obvious remedy for such a state of things is not to call a 
doctor from a busy practice in Liverpool to do a half-time 
job in Bournemouth, but whenever possible to make such 
arrangements as will enable a medical officer to do his 
military duty in or near his own locality, and to give him 
permission to attend his own patients as well. Cnly by a 
rearrangement on these lines will the serious wastage of man- 
power among doctors be checked. 


PROBABLY the Duke of Marlborough or the Duke of 

Wellington would have met with a cynical eye the proposal 
that a weather adviser should be appointed for the Army- 
we nearly wrote weather controller, because everything 
else just now seems to be placed under dictatorship. The 
soldier of the old time took the weather as it came, comforting 
himself with the reflection that if it rained on his Army it 
also rained on the other one, and that a fog seldom confines 
itself to one side of the line. But it has long been evident 
that the enemy has taken the most particular advice about the 
weather. In the matter of raids, those who have studied 
the conditions most closely assert that not more than once, 
or twice at the outside, have they failed in their calculations. 
In conducting the spring offensive, too, they seem to have 
fixed on the weather that favoured their tactics, and waited 
for it. It would probably have been greatly to the advantage 
of the British Army if a weather adviser had been chosen 
at the outset, and as the character of warfare changes, the need 
for one grows more imperative. Sir Napier Shaw will find 
plenty to do, and we wish him the success of achieving useful 
service in his new sphere. 


"THAT the Order of the Paper Controller prohibiting the 

sending back of unsold copies will cause a certain amount 
of inconvenience is bevond dispute, particularly among those 
who do not go regularly to town, but, when they do, depend 
on the casual purchase of a newspaper at the bookstall. 
But frugality in this direction is becoming necessary. The 
Paper Controller can plead two very strong reasons in favour 
of his action. One is obviously the scarcity of paper itself 
and the great need of making the supply go as far as possible. 
The other is to be found in the equally imperative necessity 
for saving railway transit wherever possible. Already it 
is difficult to get necessaries sent by rail. Delay seems 
inevitable in the transmission of such valuable adjuncts 
to food production as sprayers and insecticides, to take an 
example that will appeal to gardeners, and it is something 
to save for useful purposes the space that otherwise would 
have to be given to bundles of small papers. On the morning 
and evening journals it is difficult to imagine that there can 
be any further saving, as the supply at the present moment 
just meets tue demand. But, in any case, the purchaser can 
avoid disappointment by ordering his copy to be kept regu- 
larly for him or delivered. Such congestion as exists arises 
from the multiplicity of little papers which are not primarily 
concerned with the purveyance of intelligence, but in many 
cases provide amusement of a not very high order. Herein 
lies the justification for the edict whose working may prove 
inconvenient. 


JN times like these lending a paper has much to be said in 

its favour, and we are aware that it is very much carried 
on with regard to Counrry Lire. First it is read by an 
original subscriber, then perhaps handed over to a neighbour 
if it is not, as is even more likely, posted to a son or other 
relative serving in the Army. Of this admirable practice 
evidence is furnished every week by correspondents. But 
when all that is done there must still remain a considerable 
amount of waste paper of which the owners do not know how 
to make use. In default of any better arrangement it may 
be suggested that they should send waste paper of all kinds, 
whether printed journals or not, to this office so that it 
may be reconverted into pulp and thus help materially to 
keep up the supply. Even in these days of paper scarcity 
cases occur daily in which closets or other receptacles are 
emptied of old journals that have been the accumulations 
of months, or even years, and a bonfire made of the contents. 
Probably our own journal is less afiected in this way than 
any other, since it is one of the few publications that people 
like to keep so that they may turn to the back numbers, 
which they often find refreshing and informative. But many 
of our contemporaries do not aim at permanent interest ; 
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they deal almost exclusively with the topics of the hour, 
and when the day is done their interest ceases. The best use 
that can be made of the waste paper that must accumulate 
in this way is to take measures for having it sent to a proper 
quarter and made into the ‘pulp from which it was originally 
produced. 


THE other and secret occupation of Cinderella in Sir James 
Barrie’s fantasy was the business of being “ The Penny 
Friend.’ There in her slum street with the magic of so 
fine a name as Celeste et Cie she would shave you, doctor 
you, alter your clothes and perform a whole host of friendly 
functions, and all fora penny. The Victorian Age it was that 
saw the triumph of the penny-+ the penny newspaper, the 
penny omnibus, the penny roll, the penny reading, even the 
penny bazaar. But the greatest of these was the penny 
post, and now that is passing, and so goes another link with 
the penny past. After midnight to-morrow— June 2znd—every 
letter under four ounces in weight will need a threehalfpenny 
stamp, and the thrifty must emulate Gladstone and use 
postcards where most men would write letters. But the 
new scale is not lacking compensations. Letters over one 
ounce and under four, which formerly cost twopence to 
frank, now will go for threehalfpence, and for the heavier 
ones the Manchester Guardian has found a delightfully simple 
rule for calculating the postage. It is just this: for every 
letter of 4oz. and over halve the number of ounces, subtract 
a halfpenny and the result is the postage. Thus 10 oz. 
halved gives five, and a halfpenny subtracted leaves four- 
pence halfpenny, the correct postage for a 10 oz. letter. 


"THE Duke of Montrose, in a letter to the Times, has entered 

a plea for the rook which deserves to be endorsed, because 
it is moderate and full of common sense. His argument 
might be put in the way that the rook is “a good servant 
but a bad master.” In moderate numbers the rooks perform 
yeoman service, but when allowed to increase, as they did, 
for instance, during the long depression of agriculture, they 
change their habits and devour practically anything that 
comes in their way. The point made by the Duke of Montrose 
is that it would be folly to kill them down to the point of 
extermination, or anywhere near it, but that when they 
multiply beyond a reasonable point the only thing to be done 
is to reduce their numbers. 


SANCTUARY. 
High on the hill 
A wind out of the west stirs the pines and the birches ; 
Like a benediction 
Sunlight falls on the gorse and the springing bracken ; 
And still 
Skyward striving the path that the pilgrims trod 
. Leads the wayfarer gently 

Out of the shadowy places up to God. 

ANGELA GORDON. 


MR. HENRY E. BEVERIDGE, who has written a letter 

to urge the immediate replanting of forest areas that 
have been denuded to supply timber for the war, evidently 
realises the truth of Sir Walter Scott’s favourite saying 
about planting trees, ““ They grow when we are sleeping.” 
Great Britain, to a large extent, has been beggared of all 
useful trees to meet the exigencies of the moment. Mr. 
Beveridge very properly points out that, if not taken in 
hand at once, the land vacated in this way will very soon 
produce a crop of brambles, thorns, rank grasses and other 
noxious weeds the seeds of which have either been lying dor- 
mant in the soil or have been carried by the birds. Planting can 
be done now better than will be possible for a long time, and 
it should not be forgotten that from the moment the sapling 
is planted in the soil it has started on its way to become a 
forest tree. Day and night, winter and summer, quickly 
at one season, almost imperceptibly at another, it is continuing 
to establish itself in the soil. The difficulty is to find labour 
and the young trees. Last year a considerable quantity of 
seed was saved and probably there is a great number 
of seedlings in existence, but nothing like enough to meet 
the national requirements. Labour, uniortunately, is scarce, 
but there is no work at which the German prisoners could 
be more usefully employed than in afiorestation. Many 
of them are accustomed to it. It is difficult to know what 


number will be available after the still more imperative 
needs of agriculture are met, but if there is a surplus it should 
certainly be utilised for renewing our plantations. 
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CHOOLMASTERS of the right sort talk little about 
themselves, and schoolboys are very narrowly and _ in- 
tensely concerned with their own affairs, but all Wyke- 
hamists may be trusted to read ‘‘ About Winchester 
College,”” which Mr. A. K. Cook has published through 
Macmillan and Co. Mr. Cook may have hid from us his light, 
or we may have been too busy to see it; but few of my con- 
temporaries at Winchester nearly forty years ago, and few of our 
predecessors and successors during Mr. Cook’s long mastership 
at his old school could have known that he was a keen student 
of Wykehamical lore, a pertinacious reader of old manuscripts 
and accounts, learned in the great and the small matters ot 
Winchester history. He must have given the leisure of many 
years to the study ;_ and when his big book comes out, it is found 
to be full of learning and minutely ‘“‘ documented.” But it is 
more than that: it is full of human interest, of lively detail, 
of fun. Mr. Cook would not claim to be, like another Wyke- 
hamist, the late Sir A. F. Leach, a leading authority on the history 
of education ; but he knows all about Winchester College that 
can be known, and out of his knowledge he has made a very wise 
and v. ry entertaining book. The starting point is a Latin poem, 
once held to be of the sixteenth century, but now known to date 
from 1647, in which a Winchester scholar, Robert Mathew, 
described life at Winchester in his time. Mr. Cook follows 
Mathew pretty closely point by point; and in telling us what 
was the state of things before and after Mathew’s time (drawing 
happily, too, upon his own memories, which are long enough 
to link the old Winchester with the modern), unfolds a vivid 
panorama of life at Winchester during more than five centuries. 
Much of what he has to tell is, no doubt, of interest only to 
Wykehamists and to students of education; but much is of 
general interest, thanks to Mr. Cook’s care for the small details 
of daily life. Take, for instance, Chapters X-XIV, which are 
concerned with the hours of work and play and that great subject 
—never more alluring than to-day—food. Every father and 
mother of schoolboys must find them charming, if only for the 
contrast which they offer between the hardships general in earlier 
days (for Mr. Cook keeps an eye also on Eton, Westminster 
and other schools) and the conditions that prevail to-day. Up 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century a Winchester boy 
(we may boldly call him a boy, because Mr. Cook tells us that 
the ‘‘ notion ’”’ or phrase ‘“‘ man”’ is an upstart not yet three- 
quarters of a century old) got up at five in winter and summer. 
He had to make his own bed, sweep his own floor and black his 
own boots. His only place for washing at was, until about the 
time of the Accession of Queen Victoria, a conduit in the open 
air. He must be in chapel by half-past five, and in school by 
six; and till well on in the nineteenth century he got no food 
till breakfast at nine. Little by little the rigour was relaxed. 
Moberly, Head Master, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, put 
chapel at seven in summer, at half-past in winter. His successor, 
Ridding, put morning school at seven and chapel at half-past ; 
and the hour of rising is now (or was between thirty and forty 
years ago) six for the junior in the chamber. The senior prefect, 
if he was quick at dressing, used to rise somewhere about 6.45 a.m. 
or 6.50 a.m. 
William of Wykeham regarded breakfast as unnecessary, 
except for boys under sixteen. By Mathew’s time, in 1647, 
we find that these boys, who had been up for four hours unfed, 
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breakfasted off bread and beer, and that in a hurry. By 1712 
breakfast, except on Fridays and Saturdays, included broth 
saved from the meat of the day before. In the early nineteenth 
century butter appeared at breakfast, but so dirty that ‘ the 
fag had to run down to. Conduit ’’—the conduit mentioned 
betore—‘‘ to clean the butter, which was done by battering 
it against the trencher with a knife under a stream ot 
water.” The hour of dinner in early days was noon: 
and there was no meat on Fridays and Saturdays, only 
a pennyworth of butter and cheese; though by the time 
of Anthony and Adolphus Trollope, not quite a century 
ago, baked plum pudding was served on those meagre days. 
And the meat, when meat there was, was far from appetising. 
In the eighteenth century the allowance for the seventy scholars 
was on week-days, 4olb. ; on Sundays, 30lb.  “ Prefect of Tub” 
divided it into messes : a junior cut each mess into four portions ; 
and the boiled beef of the four week-days or the roast beef ot 
Sundays reached its victim’s wooden trencher all but uneatable. 
The boiled beef, indeed, ‘‘ never was eaten.’ There were no 
vegetables ; and no potatoes before the early nineteenth century. 
If anyone needed a knife and fork he must provide them for 
himself (and we all know the way boys have of losing things), 
so that up till 1838, when the College (which had always been 
generous enough to supply napkins !) provided knives and forks, 
such as could eat it at all must tear their meat with fingers 
or bolt it in the lump. And frequently the junior boys were 
kept fagging during mealtimes and must go dinnerless. 

True, there was always plenty of beer. In 1709 each 
scholar was allowed three pints daily ; in Trollope’s time there 
was no limit. Mr. Cook on beer for schoolboys might be com- 
pared with Mr. A. F. Pollard’s genial passage on beer for Eliza- 
bethan compositors. It was, no doubt, very small beer; but 
it was drunk at every meal. It was drunk in the middle of the 
afternoon, and again at the meagre supper. Not till 1838 was 
tea allowed at breakfast. The effeminate habit of tea-drinking 
had crept in privately before that date. ‘* William of Wykeham 
knew nothing, I think, of tea,” said a Second Master as he smashed 
the tea-things which he found in the boys’ chambers. 

Ill fed, ill washed, ill warmed, ill housed, ill exercised and ill 
amused (for Mr. Cook’s account of ‘* Hills’ and the games and 
sports there is perhaps the saddest reading in his book), the 
boys contrived to be happy, contrived even to find spirit for 
indulgence in fine clothes that would not have disgraced young 
Eton before the war. They were vicious, perhaps, and brutal, 
compared with the modern schoolboy ; but they made good 
scholars and worthy men. And that brings us to the special 
importance of Mr. Cook’s work to us of the present day. We 
learn from it exactly how rigorous was the life in former times ; 
and we go on to reflect that never again will anyone dare to 
bewail the passing of the good old ‘* hardening ”” process, the 
increase of ‘‘ luxury’ and “ soft living’ in our Public Schools. 
Compared with the boys of even a century ago, the modern 
boy lives sybaritically : he goes forth to war, and proves himself 
able to endure greater hardships, more hideous dangers, severer 
strain on body and on mind than the men of Marlborough or 
of Wellington ever dreamed of. We know now that to be well 
fed, well housed and well tended in boyhood does not sap the 
vitality or ruin the nerves. One more superstition has gone down 
in the great war. HAROLD CHuILb. 





A COLLEGE CHAMBER IN THE EIGHTIES. 
Shewing a boy in his gown, the ‘‘toys’’ or desk, and ‘‘ Moab” the washing place. 
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THE HAPPY JAY 


IKE stay at home bipeds of the human race, some 
birds have profited by the war, others suffered. 
When corn is dear small mercy is extended to sparrows, 
rooks, woodpigeons and other pilferers of cereal crops. 
They are fired at and shot, their nests harried, their 
young slain. Yet it is 
very doubtful if any im- 
portant reduction is made 
in their numbers. You 
cannot make an agricul- 
tural push without pro- 
viding food for birds as 
well as people, and no 
living race can be casily 
exterminated so long as 
it has enough to eat. 
These birds, like the 
rabbit and the rat, if 
their brains were de- 
veloped enough for look- 
ing forward, would be 
filled with exceeding joy 
when they behold the 
agriculturist come forth 
with the old horse plough 
or new tractor batteries to 
wage war on the wild and 
make corn grow where 
only grass and_ thistles 
previously flourished. Far 
different is the effect on 
the moorland birds, such 
as the curlew and even 
the plover. It means 
that still more of their 
haunts are to be made 
impossible since _ their 
true home is” man’s 
wilderness. 

Fortune has been 
more kindly to the jay 
and its congener, the 
magpie. In the piping 
times of peace the jay 
was persecuted, not 
chiefly because he de- 
stroyed foodstuffs, but 
for his interference with 
the form of pleasure 
known as_ sport. All 
admitted him to be gay, 
sprightly and beautiful. 
To Chaucer he was the 
“joliff’’ jay, and so con- 
tinued down the centuries 
till the modern rage for 
shooting set in. Shooting 
game has, indeed, long 
been a fashionable pas- 
time, but up to the end of 
the cighteenthcentury and 
the first half of the nine- 
teenth it was not taken 
so seriously as was to be 


the case later. Above 
all, land was not. so 
strictly preserved. An 


opposite impression might 
be derived from the fact 
that poaching was so 
severely punished; but 
as far as wild life was 
concerned, the situation 
was saved by the ex- 
istence of no-man’s-land 


usually left to take GAY, SPRIGHTLY, BEAUTIFUL. 


care of itself, commons 

and wildernesses where birds lived ana bred at the dictate 
of their own sweet will. Nevertheless, at the time private 
ownership in law was tightening its grip; as more enclosures 
were made and more coverts planted the crusade against 
enemies (real or reputed) of game became keener. It was 
also carried on by a large army of gamekeepers. At first the 





gamekeeper exercised his vocation only on great estates, but 
as the popularity of shooting increased with the accumu- 
lation of wealth, even those who had only 100 acres or so 
to shoot over began to engage keepers. As a class game- 
keepers are neither ignorant nor brutal. Some, indeed, 
take great delight in 
natural beauty and are 
very keen observers, but 
a number gloried in nail- 
ing to the Golgotha for 
vermin the dead bodies 
of every conceivable 
enemy of the pheasant. 
The jay had a very bad 
time indeed. He was 
held up to obloquy as an 
ege-stealer, and so vin- 
dictive were his enemies 
that he would have been 
in danger of extermina- 
tion but for the 
fact that here and 
there lovers of nature 
had managed to secure 
sanctuaries for birds, 
where all are left free 
and undisturbed. 

War changed the cir- 
cumstances of jay life in 
favour of the bird. Pre- 
viously its woes had been 
due to the sportsman and 
not to the producer of 
food. Neither farmer nor 
gardener finds its exist- 
ence damaging. An 
orchardist, depending for 
part of his livelihood on 
the sale of cherries, cannot 
reasonably be expected to 
love the starling, which, 
in numbers covering the 
sky like a thundercloud, 
will drop on the trees and 
clean off the ripe fruit 
with a celerity beyond 
that of the most expert 
picker. He used to have 
an equal enmity to the 
thrush and blackbird till 
their ranks, like those of 
the robin, the wren and 
tits, were reduced by an 
extraordinarily severe 
winter. Indeed, to the 
scarcity of little friends 
must, in a great measure, 
be attributed the plague 
of caterpillars which at 
this very moment are 
playing havoc with as fine 
a fruit prospect as ever 
dawned. The farmer is 
as little interested in the 
jay as the gardener. 
‘““He does neither good 
nor ill”’ is his indifferent 
verdict. It was to sport 
that the destruction of 
javs was to be traced. 
And sport just now is 
lying low owing to a 
multitude of reasons too 
obvious to need mention. 
And the chief one is 
that the spirit of sports- 
manship is without 
paradox greater than the love of sport. At bottom it 
is the spirit of unselfishness and it leads its possessor to 
reason that if the need of food is paramount the delight 
of covert-shooting must be subdued. To do so, alas! is only 
too easy just now. Shooting has lost much of its zest from 
lack of guns. Scarcely an owner of a fine shooting estate 
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HE MAY WHISK ABOUT THE 
in Great Britain but has to miss sons, kinsmen or comrades 
who will shoot no more. Time softens every grief and, 
later on, joyous old days may be revived, but just now 
shooting is but killing. It has ceased to be a pastime. 
But, avoiding the graver aspects of the question which 
it is the English way to feel without undue expression, let us 
think how cheerful the outlook is from the jay’s point of view. 
Ammunition is too precious to waste on birds even if keepers 
were as numerous as ever. But they are not. He may 











whisk about the moorland groves in peace. 


his enemies 
have dimin- 
ished. in 
numbers and 
have much 
else to do 
than perse- 
cute. The 
immunity he 
has enjoyed 
may be 
judged from 
the large 
colonies that 


have been 
established 


in planta- 
tions where, 
before rIogr4, 
the bird’s 
briatvant 
colours were 
scarcely ever 
seen. And 
he nests in 
peace. His 
arch - enemy, 
the village 
schoolboy, 
has to work 
as hard as his 
own father. 
What used 
to be idle 
hours are 
filled up in 
the garden 
or the allot- 
ment. It is 
doubtful if 
he ever finds 
time to seek 
the nests 
which the 
sparrow 
clubs bribe 
him to harry. 


THE 


DOMESTIC 


Those who were 





DUTIES OF 


MOORLAND GROVES IN PEACK. 

So in the merry month of May the bird has had the time 
of his hfe. Only by the glisten of his brilliant hues against 
the soft green of the beeches or the more pronounced hue of 
spruce or fir is his presence made manifest. For he is sly 
enough to hold his ravenous scolding tongue in check and 
go about softly and quietly while engaged in the domestic 
duties of the year. The cuckoo and the nightingak 
publish their loves to the world like the South Country 
lad and lass who are proud to make it known that they 
are walking out together; while the jay resembles more 
the North 
ern couple 


who pass 
out ol the 
place cach 


at a difierent 
end to meet 
at a trysting 
place as 
secret as it 
is happy. 

When the 
war Is) over 
we cannot 
help wishing 
that the jay 
may be 
allowed to 
continue in 
the en joy 
ment of his 
present im 
munity from 
attack. It is 
impossible to 
say that the 
jay does not 
steal eggs oc- 
casionally, 
and by that 
test he must 
Dé -€On- 
demned, but, 
after all, the 
offence is not 
so very ser 
ous. The eggs 
stolen are 
probably 
those of the 
more numer- 
ous specics, 
and his ac- 
tion may be 
a check to 
over - popula- 
tion. 


THE YEAR. 
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VEGETABLES TO PLANT FOR WINTER SUPPLIES. 
N addition to 
article, there are a number of others which should certainly 


the vegetables mentioned in the previous 


be raised in all gardens, and prominent among these are 

several members of the brassica family, which, on account 

of the resistance they make to frost, are especially valuable 
for midwinter and early spring. 

Beet Globe. 
vet there is such a large demand for this that all should grow 


Though not such an important crop as many, 


it. Beet succeeds best on light loam and on deeply trenched 
ground that has not been recently manured, such as a site from 
which celery has been lifted. Fork over the bed where it is 
to be grown and work down fine with a rake. Sow the seed 
rather thickly in drills 15ins. to 18ins. apart, and thin out the 
weaker seedlings to about loins. to 1ft. apart. Keep the hoe 
going between the plants. Lift when they have attained the 


desired size, which should be about medium growth, as the 
roots are then far better and more tender than when allowed to 
reach full size. Store in finely sifted road sand or cinder ashes, 
damping this occasionally to keep the crop fresh. 

Carrots. 


successful it 


A difficult crop to grow in many parts, but where 


it is should certainly be grown largely. Sow 
from now to the end of July in drills 12ins. to 15ins. apart, ‘and 
use the seed sparingly. Thin out the rows at intervals, leaving 
the plants finally from 3ins. to gins. apart. If done piecemeal 


the thinnings are always useful. Hoe between the rows fre- 
quently, and lift and store about November in a similar way as 
recommended for beetroot. 

Chicory.—This useful vegetable, so ideal in winter salads 
when lettuce and endive are scarce, should be raised: wherever 
it can be done. Sow on ground not recently manured in drills 
1ft. apart, and thin the plants to gins. or Hoe 


About three weeks before they are wanted lift a few 


12ins. apart. 
frequently. 
roots carefully, remove the foliage just above the crown and put 
them in a deep box, or pot closely together with the soil up 
to the level of the crown. Put into a shed or mushroom-house 


or cellar, wherever they can be quite in the dark. An occasional 


syringing will be all the attention required to obtain a good 
supply of well blanched leaves. 

Cabbage. 
at times when other crops are scarce, requires well trenched 


This useful vegetable, which supplies a need 





PHLOX STELLARIA ON A 
manured ground and an open and airy spot to attain the best 
results. A sowing of colewort cabbages should be made “now 
in the open for autumn and early winter supplies, and a second 
sowing in the third week in August for late winter and early 
spring. When planting in their permanent quarters well water 
in and no harm will accrue from the slight check. Set out 
coleworts at 1ft. apart each way, and other sorts 18ins. between 
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rows with 1ft. from plant to, plant. Xeep well hoed, and as 
winter approaches draw up the soil round the stems for protection. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Little need be said as to the value of 
Brussels sprouts as a winter vegetable, it being one of the most 
hardy and prolific kinds and will grow on almost any sort of 
soil (it prefers good heavy loam) provided it is deeply trenched 
and well manured. Too late to sow with good effect now, sturdy 
plants should be obtained, the sooner the better, as Brussels 
Give plenty of 
moisture during dry weather, both.in the form of clean water 


sprouts do best with a long season of growth. 


and liquid manure. 
Savoys.—Another very hardy winter green, and one that, 
besides being a good frost-resister, is certainly better in flavour 
if cut after a frost. A sowing can be made now broadca:t, and 
when the plants are large enough they should be transferred 
to a plot recently lightly manured and well worked. Plant 
at from 18ins. to 2ft. each way, according to whether the 
variety grown is a small or large one, and keep well hoed. 
Kales or Borecole-—As a group these are probably the 
most valuable winter vegetables, being unequalled both from 
the productive standpoint as well as their hardiness. The 
best kinds for general use are Scotch Kale and Cottagers’ Kale. 
These, like most other brassicas, require careful watch kept 
for ‘‘ club root ’’ disease. 


Keep the soil well hoed around the plants. 


KXales will succeed in practically any 
sort of ground, and are not particular as to location.. They are 
found at their best on soils of heavy texture, but, provided the 
ground is well worked, will thrive in anything from the lightest 
loam to the heaviest clay. Procure sturdy plants from a reliable 
source and plant in firm ground during showery weather if 
possible. An ideal spot is between two rows of peas, which 
afford beneficial shelter. Allow a distance of 2ft. from plant 
to plant and 2ft. 6ins. between the rows. True Labrador kale 
is a distinct and. very prolific variety, and is of unequalled 
quality. 

Broccoli.—This vegetable prefers firm ground rather than 
a recently worked site and should be grown similarly to kales. 
The ideal position is where rows of peas have been removed. 
Plants should be obtained now and set out 2ft. to 2$ft. apart, 
being planted with the aid of a dibber very firmly, and should 
be well watered in. Give an occasional hoeing, and until about 
the middle of November they will require little further treat- 
ment. At this latter period 
steps should be taken to pro- 
tect them from frost. The 
best way to do this is to cig 
a trench about 15ins. in depth 
and turn over the plants with a 
fork so that they point towards 
the north. Dig another trench 
behind the first, using the soil 
to cover the plants right up to 
the head, carefully pressing the 
soil round the neck, as this is 
the most tender part, and con- 
tinue this treatment till the 
whole are dealt with. In very 
severe weather give an addi- 
tional covering of dvy bracken, 
straw or rough hay. Sprouting 
Broccoli is grown in the same 
way, but dows not require to be 
protected in this manner. Purple 
Sprouting broccoli is hardier 
and more prolific than White 
Sprouting broccoli. 

Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 





PHLOX STELLARIA. 
THE early Phloxes, of 
which the garden varieties of 
P. subulata are the most 
generally cultivated, are some of the brightest and best of 
our rock garden plants. Nearly allied to them is Phlox 
Stellaria, perhaps the prettiest of any because the mass of 
flower, though not so full as in the subulatas, is, for that very 
reason, all the better, for it gives the plant that slightly more open 
and graceful habit that is preferable to the cushiony masses 
where the bloom is more densely crowded. The colour is a white 
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that is faintly tinged with lilac. Like all its class, it enjoys a 
place among rocks in fullsun. It is best propagated by cuttings 
taken in July. G. jk 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Dry Fruit—Piums, AppLes, PEARS AND PEACHES. 

S1r,—All fruit should be perfectly sound, without bruises, and quite ripe. 
Plums (time, sixteen to twenty hours, very slow drying) should be wiped 
with a cloth (unless freshly gathered from the garden, in which case they 
are best left with the bloom on). The stones can be removed by making a cut 
in the stalk end and squeezing them out when half dried. Apples (time, eight 
to ten hours) should be just ripe, temperature 180deg. to 210deg. Fahr, Core 
and peel, but do not slice. 
If sliced in rings they 
take two to two and a 
half hours, but must be 
watched. Pears—They 
should be half ripe and 
take longer to do. Cut 
halves, core and peel. 
Peaches.—Cut in halves 
and stone. 


in 


Place the fruits on wire 
confectionery trays or wire 
fruits should 
each 


sieves—the 
not touch other— 
and place in a cool oven 
all night. In the 
ing remove stands and 

in kitchen, where 
atmosphere is warm, 
repeat this for four 
consecutive nights or more, 
depending on the kind of 
fruit; some kinds require 
longer than others. When 
sufficiently dry leave the 
fruits in the kitchen for 
twenty-four hours to re- 
absorb a certain amount of 
moisture from the air, and 
they may then be stored in 


morn- 


leave 
the 
and 


tins or paper bags. The 
chief points to observe are : 
1, the fruits must only 
dry—not cook; 2, they 
must be placed on wire 


trays to ensure circulation 
of air all round—for this 
reason they must not be 
put on baking sheets; 3, 
the fruits must have no 
bruises, as the juices exude 
from the bruises. When 
properly done they should 


look (and taste) exactly 
like the dried French 
fruits. Apricots (tempera- 
ture 240deg. to 250deg. 


Fahr., time two to three 
hours) may be done in the 
same way.—HEeEnrvs. 

FoR THE SPRING. 


S1r,—The following 
may possibly interest other 
readers, if agreeable to you. 
Sanguinaria canadensis (or 
bloodroot) one of the 
most delightful little plants 
for the garden in spring. 
It reveals its perfect beauty 
only in full sunlight, when 


is 


its eight white petals 
(alternately large and 


small) spread to their full 
extent and display their 
delicate vein-like markings 
and full bunch of golden 
stamens. The base of the petals is of a faint heliotrope colour; the 
leaves of the plant are olive-green in shade and are barely unfolded until 
the flowers fade. The claret-coloured little stalks complete a charming 
colour scheme. The red roots of the plant are fleshy and do not stand much 
exposure, so when dividing the plant in autumn this fact should be borae 
in mind.— WALTER JESPER. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF FRUIT GROWING IN THE NORTH 


oF ENGLAND. 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to Mr. Henry A. Watson’s letter to 
you, published on February 2nd. What he says is only too true, but poultry 
keeping and fruit farming are side issues with the ordinary farmer. An 
orchard is only a nice little close to turn a ewe into or some lambs or the pigs, 
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if not a calf, cow or pony! Therefore we must not expect too much, other- 


wise we shall be disappointed. Until apple and plum trees, with berry bushes, 
and the soil kept tilled and clean, we cannot 
| 


till 


are grown in a “ plantation ” 


good results. Trees remain ev fall, and even then they are 


to lie 


expect 


, 
th 
allowed perchance they may still bear fruit! One day the farmer 


will see (in the hot sun and therefore dried up and halt dead) some 


drives the 
| 


[ess 


trees in the market or at a sale, and forthwith he buys some, 


home, leaves them overnight to get drier still, and forgets about them, un 


his eye notes them on the morrow, when he “ howks’’ a hole, stamps them 
in, and there you are! The onlv wav that I have seen successtul—and I 
have often tried to get it taken up—is for the landlord to give the trees and 
offer prizes every year for the best fruit. Captain Cuthbert (now lost to us 
through this war) carried out this plan with success at Hexham. To my 
mind there must be some ‘money ”’ inducement to get the farmer to take 


> 
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the matter up. At Kendal the farmers grow the best damsons in England— 


in hedgerows! No care, no grading, no attempt at packing, everything 


haphazard. I wish I could share Mr. Watson’s optimism as to what might, 
and no doubt could, happen if—but human nature is not going to be altered 
even by this war, at least not as regards the “ old bottles.” Who is going 
to prune the cordon trees, tie, untie and retie them, and see that the stakes 
do not rub holes in the bark? So far as I know Bramley’s Seedling, 24ft. 
apart, with a Lane’s Prince Albert in between, and berry bushes (gooseberries 
and red currants if dry land, and black currants if a moister soil), is the thing. 
Cox’s rarely succeeds up here, not at Hexham, except with expert gardeners. 
On the limestone here I can get beauties. I should advise James Grieve 
as the tree to plant instead of Cox’s.—J. BERNARD HALt (late Secretary, 
Northern Fruit Congresses, 1910-13, and Hon. Secretary, North of England 
Horticultural Society). 
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FE saw last week that Condover was a Saxon 
village on the upper waters of the little river 
whose ‘‘cond,” or outlet, into the Severn was 
marked by a British settlement. Still higher 
up the stream is Longnor, while between Con- 
dover and Cound it receives the waters of the brook that 
flows below Pitchford. Thus, within the small area of its 
watershed we still have preserved four admirable examples 
of Shropshire’s old country houses—two of the sixteenth 
century illustrating respectively the crafts of the master 
mason and master carpenter of that age, and two typical of 
the more classic designing which adopted brick as its chief 
material and which prevailed from the Kestoration of Charles I] 
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into the eighteenth century. Stone-built Condover may be 
very little later than timbered Pitchford, but its designer 
had cast aside the Gothic traditions which caused the 
contemporary master carpenters who, among other timber- 
framed houses in Shrewsbury, built one for the brother 
of Thomas Owen, the owner of Condover, to retain the 
sunk quatrefoil, the twisted corner shaft, the vine-pat- 
terned bargeboard that breathe an almost fifteenth 
century spirit. The presence of these at Pitchford has, 
perhaps incorrectly, caused an earlier date to be assigned 
to that house than appears carved on the facades of quite 
cognate buildings in the county town where trade had en- 
riched the related families who acquired the neighbouring 
estates of Pitchford and of 
Condover. The latter was a 
roval manor in Saxon times, 
and although after the Con- 
quest it formed part of the 
immense estates which fell to 
the share of Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
it came back to the Crown 
when his son, the third Earl, 
rose against Henry I and was 
deprived of his honours and 
estates in 1102. The civil 
feuds of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, being especially rife 
along the Marches of Wales, 
gave Condover a chequered 


ownership. Henry III's 
half-sister, Joan, marrying 


Llywelyn ap lorwerth, is 
found acting as peacemaker 
between Wales and England, 
but is sometimes implicated 
in her husband’s raids; for 
King and Prince alternated 
short periods of friendship 
with longer periods of feud. 
At a reconciliation in 1226 
the King informs the Sheriff 
of Shropshire that “he has 
committed to his _ beloved 
sister, Joan, wife to his faith- 
ful and beloved Llywelyn, 
the Royal Manor of Cunedour 
to be held by the said Joan 
so long as the King shall 
please.’ It ceased to please 
him when, two years later, he 
had to march in person to the 
relief of the Castle of Mont- 
gomery, to which Llywelyn 
had laid siege. It was then 
found that Joan’s bailiffs had 
been making hay while the 
sun shone, and had greatly 
depleted the woods of oak 
trees. However, the manor 
was in due course given back 
to her, but very much as a 
lodger with most insecure 
tenancy. In 1238 it was 
granted to Henry de Hastings, 
and John de Hastings parted 
with it in 1284 to Edward I’s 
great chancellor, Bishop 
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one of the twenty Shropshire manors added by him to the 
paternal acres of Acton Burnell, which lies three or four 
miles south-east of Condover. Much of this great estate 
went to his nephew, whom we have seen obtaining Cound 
by marriage. His son, described as ‘“‘ of Condover Hoigate 
and Acton Burnell,’’ was summoned to Parliament as a baron 
in 1311, but died childless four years later. Through one of 
his sisters Condover was possessed in the fifteenth century 
by the Lovels, of whom the last was ‘“‘ Lovel that Dog” of 
the Lancastrian rhyme. A staunch supporter of Richard III, 
he escaped abroad after Bosworth, but returned to England 
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to fight at Stoke on behalf of Lambert Simnel. There seems 
no doubt that he escaped again, found his way to Minster 
Lovel in Oxfordshire, and there died of starvation, his skeleton 
being found in a vaulted chamber in 1708. Throughout 
the sixteenth century the Condover Manor was in and out of 
the hands of the Crown until, in 1586, Elizabeth makes a 
grant to Thomas Owen, as is testified by the existence of 
the original document, with well preserved Great Seal 
attached, remaining among the Condover muniments. It was 
probably not very much that Queen Bess had to bestow, for 
the manor had been granted in 1544 to Sir Henry Kuyvett. 
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He sold it to a London merchant, whose heiress carried it had owned the fulling mill of the village. It was a place 
to her husband, Henry Vyner. He lived at Condover and of some trade and importance with various freeholds, and 
built up a considerable estate there and in the neighbourhood. neither by royal grant nor by inheritance and purchase did 
Part of this Thomas Owen bought, he having already inherited | Thomas Owen ever possess himself of more than a section 
lands in the parish through his grandmother, whose family of the parish area. It was only by degrees that his 
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descendants bought up the 
lesser estates around them, till 
they became the chief land- 
owners of the parish and pos- 
scssors Of almost the whole 
village. Thomas Owen, though 
the son of a Shrewsbury mer- 
chant, himself followed the law, 
and was one of the many who, 
in that age, found the profes- 
sion, supplemented by prudent 
matriages, a road to wealth and 
territorial importance. 

The pedigree which his 
younger son, as then owner of 
Condover, signed for the Visi- 
tation of Shropshire in 1623 
stretches back to an eleventh 
century Welsh. princeling, one 
‘““Edwinus princeps de Engle- 
field,’ slain by ‘“‘ Rhudosa ap 
Rys ap Owen A° 1075.”’ The 
maze of his surnameless de- 
scendants at last straightens 
out with the two sons of Owen 
ap Gruffyth, who call them- 
selves Howell Owen and Richard 
Owen. The latter was a Shrews- 
bury merchant who took his 
wife from another family of 
Shrewsbury merchants, the 
Ottleys. Of them, Thomas 
Ottley, both before and after 
he bought Pitchford in 1473, 
was Bailiff of Shrewsbury, an 
honourable post, also twice held 
by his brother, John. John had 
a son, Thomas, to whom, male 
heirs being wanting, his two 
daughters were co-heirs. Before 
they were marriageable he died 
and his widow took one Thomas 
Berington as her second hus- 
band. After that she sought 
matches for her daughters, of 
whom Helen married Richard 
Hussey of Battlefield, while 
Richard Owen was mated to the 
other, for we read that: ‘‘ This 
Richard Owen did Covenant 
with Tho. Byreton and Johane 
his wife late wife to Thomas 
Oteley that the said Richard 
should take to wife Mary, one 
of the daughters and co-heirs 
of Thomas Oteley, and had 
certayne lands with her in 
Shrewsbury and Oswalddstre 
in 1531.” From this match 
sprang two sons, of whom 
Richard, the younger, carrying 
on the Shrewsbury business, 
built himself in the High Street 
a timber-framed house dated 
1592; while Thomas, the elder, 
sought and found fortune at 
the Bar. He was born at Con- 
dover, where, as we have seen, 
the family already held property. 
He took his M.A. at Oxford in 
1559, and in due course became 
of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he 
was Reader in 1583. Six years 
later he was a Serjeant at Law, 
and soon after that a member 
of the Council of Wales. He 
had now a_ very lucrative 
practice, for, as Wood tells us 
in his Athene Oxen: ‘“ By his 
universal industry advanced by 
a good natural genie and judg- 
ment he became a_ noted 
counsellor and much resorted 
to for advice.’ Moreover, he 
was in favour with the rulers, 
so that Lord Burghley employed 
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him as his conveyancer and Elizabeth made him a Justice 
of the Common Pleas in 1594. Four years later, as honours 
and still higher professional prizes were coming to him, he 
died in the prime of his manhood, and his memory is pre- 
served in Westminster Abbey, where he lies in effigy on a 
table tomb in the south side of the choir, “‘ the inscription 
of which sufficiently sets forth his Dignity and Worth.” 
Although, both as Serjeant and Judge, London must 
have seen most of him, he had meanwhile acquired the 
Condover manor and erected the great stone house which, 
as regards its exterior, survives with scarce any alteration. 
As it was not completed till the year of his death he probably 
never occupied it; indeed, tradition has it that he did not 
purpose doing so, but intended it for his elder son who, even 
before the new house was habitable, evidently lived at 
Condover. There he was occasionally joined by his father, 
who had not only local interests, but official business in Shrews- 
bury, where he was Recorder for some years before he was 
raised to the Bench of the Common Pleas. Thus in the 
accounts of the Bailiffs of Shrewsbury in 1591 we find the 
item: ‘‘ Three quarts of whit, one pottel of sak, 5 quarts 
I pint of claret to present Sargen Owen at his son’s at Condor, 
78 84." The Shrewsbury officials clearly looked upon their 
Recorder as the guest at Condover of his son, Roger. 
Of the house in which Henry Vyner lived till he sold 
the manor to the Judge we know nothing. A “ manor place ”’ 
existed in the time of Bishop Burnell, but it does not appear 
to have been of importance, and when Henry VIII parted 
with the estate to Sir Henry Knyvett, it was in the occupation 
of Thomas Whitefoote, the “ lord’s fermer,” and is described 
as the “ capital messuage of old time which adjoineth to the 
west syde of the Churchyarde theare.” Below it lay the 
ford, through which the road crossed the stream on which 
stood two other mills besides the one the Judge had inherited. 
Road and mills are there no longer, and the river winds 
uninterruptedly through the park (Fig. 7) in front of the 
great stone mansion which he built a little away to the east 
of the site of the “ messuage.”” Despite its red sandstone 
formations, Shropshire builders, except for castles and other 
defensive erections, preferred oak to stone for domestic pur- 
poses. As we have seen at Cound and Longnor, the timber- 
framed structures mostly gave way to brick after that material 
was plentifully made. Stone houses, therefore, whether 
old or new, are the exception in the county, and of the time of 
Elizabeth Condover is certainly the best surviving example. 
It is an H-shaped house, the wings stretching further out 
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on the north (Fig. 4) than on the south elevation, a fine 
grouping of gables being thus attained. Moreover, the 
east and west sides (Fig. 3), where no gables appear, have 
a singularly massive and dignified sky-line given by a central 
tower flanked by big brick-shafted chimney stacks. The 
day of the great and lofty hall was over, and the hall merely 
occupies the portion of the central block to the right of the 
porch and “ screens ”’ and is only one storey in height. That, 
however, is a lofty storey, as seen by the double transom 
of the windows. Such height was not needed for the arcaded 
loggia (originally open, now glazed in), which, as in the 
case of Hatfield, ran along the south elevation between the 
wings (Figs. 1 and 6), and therefore a mezzanine floor occurs 
above it. Variety and richness are thus obtained, for a frieze 
of strapwork runs below its windows and the string-course is 
raised above them in pediments. Within these there is a roundel, 
and roundels recur between the arches, while the central gable 
has three about its embayed window. Moreover, the northern 
gables all show the same device which thus becomes 
a prominent and distinctive feature. In the arcading and 
mezzanine pediments the roundel is filled in with a convex 
ornament, and this we also find at Madeley Court (COUNTRY 
Lire, July 17th, 1917). In the gables the roundel is merely a 
moulded ring enclosing a recess, and precisely the same arrange- 
ment of three such roundels occurs in a gable of the Market 
House at Shrewsbury; but I do not know of it elsewhere 
in other edifices of this date, even in the few where some form 
of roundel device is used. Nor does the similarity between these 
three contemporary Shropshire buildings stop here. In all 
three the arches—compare the porches at Madeley and Cond- 
over (Fig. 2)—have the same very flat moulding of diminishing 
surfaces set on each other and a plain outer rib. As a type it 
was then quite usual ; arches at Hatfield, Wardour, Chilham, 
Holdenby—four widely separated instances—are similarly 
enframed. They are variants of a type of which the Shrop- 
shire examples bear the strongest family likeness to each 
other. The presumption thus arises that there was a very 
capable master mason working in Shropshire and finding 
much local support towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Written evidence exists that this was the case. To his in- 
herited acres at High Ercall, Sir Richard Newport added the 
Manor of Eyton-on-Severn by his marriage with the co-heir of 
Chief Justice Bromley. Their son, Sir Francis, on succeeding in 
1570, found himself able to indulge in the taste for fine building, 
which was so strong among the Elizabethans. He therefore 
rehoused himself both at High Ercall and at Eyton-on-Severn ; 
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but there are only scant frag- 
ments of his building surviv- 
ing. We gather, however, 
that he employed with great 
satisfaction to himself a 
Shropshire master mason who 
could not only erect, but 
could also design houses, for 
Mr. H. E. Forrest, the excel- 
lent Shrewsbury antiquary, 
has called my attention to 
the following letter, which 
Sir Francis addressed to the 
Bailiffs of Shrewsbury from 
High Ercall in November, 
1505: 

Good Mr. Ba. liffs—Whereas I 
am enformed that you intend to 
buyld a new market house of stone 
in that towne and so go forward with 
the work next spring, I pray you let 
mee comende a Mason of approved 
skyll and honestye, one Walter 
Hancock, unto y® for the doing 
thereof. I think it is not unknowne 
to you that I have great cause to 
make tryall of workmen, and _ there- 
fore can well write unto you of 
myne owne knowledge and experi- 
ence that you cannott match the 
man in these parts (with any of that 
occupacon) neyther in scyence and 
jugement of workmanship, nor in 
playnes and honestye to deal with 
all. And therefore doe praye you 
that he maye undertake the worke, 
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it isin the Much Wenlock dis- 
trict, and the Hancocks were 
of that town, for the parish 
register records the burial of 
Walter Hancock in 1599 and 
tells us, as Mr. Forrest also 
points out, that: 

He was a very skilful man in 
the art of masonry in settinge of 
plottes for buildinges and pertorming 
the same, ingravinge in alabaster, in 
other stone or playster, and divers 
other giftes that belonge: to that art 
as doth appear by his workes which 
may be seen in divers partcs of 
England and Wallcs, most sumptc- 
ouse buildings, most stately tembcs 
most curyous picture s. 

This description sets forth 
in a conclusive manner the 
large field covered by a 
master mason at a_ time 
when, as often as not, he 
was expected to set out his 
own “ plot’ and “upright ”’ 
without the interposition of 
an architect and when the 
importance and elaboration 
of ‘stately tombes’’ made 
Nicholas Stone, a generation 
later than Hancock, as 
famous for such monuments 
as for his position of master 
mason to Inigo Jones. 
Such crafts still lay with 


which I assure you I doe wishe more §.—TOMBS OF THE OWENS AND MRS. CHOLMONDELEY. families and were carried on 


in good will to the Towne (to have 

the work sufficyently and truely done) than unto him (although I love 
the man well). I know that if Mr. Justice Owen were in the country he 
would say as much on Hancock’s behalf as I have done. And so praying you 
to regard him the rather for my sake doe with my very heartie com- 
mendacons committ you to God. 


At this date Thomas Owen had received his appointment 
to the Common Pleas and, except, perhaps, for a summer 
visit, was unable to get to Shropshire, where he had, some years 
before Newport wrote, started the Condover house, of which 
the year of completion was that of his death in 1598. The 
letter of Sir Francis to the Bailiffs makes it clear that the 
Judge employed Hancock, and it was almost certainly effective 
in his selection for their forthcoming job. As to Madeley, 


from father to son. Thus, 
although Walter Hancock died very soon after the Judge, 
he and his successor may be responsible for the tomb in the 
Abbey which Dart illustrates and describes as: ** An ancient 
Monument of Marble and Alabaster gilded and the Etfigies 
of a Judge at length, in scarlet Robes, leaning on his left 
Arm, erected to signify the burial of Thomas Owen, Esq., 
near it,’’ and quotes the inscription to show that it was put 
up by “his afflicted son Roger to this best of Fathers.’ 
The family tomb in Condover Church (Fig. 8) may likewise 
have been entrusted to a younger Hancock by Sir Roger. 
Of him and of the house which was ready for his occupation 
at the moment of his father’s death we shall have more to say 
next week. H. AvraAy TIPPING. 





THE SWORD OF LONDON 


[Throughout the Plantagenet and Tudor eras the ancient privilege of bearing the civic sword unsheathed before the Lord Mayor in the presences 

of the Sovereign was jealously upheld by the citizens of London. Their tenacity upon this point was humoured by Edward IV and combated by 

Henry VIII. The famous ‘‘ Pearl Sword,” still borne before the Lord Mayor on occasions of great solemnity, dates from the, Tudor period, 
during which ‘‘an hatte of the moste goodlyest ffassyon’’? was provided for the Sword-bearer.| 


Not for the false Plantagenet 
Whose hand was wrist-deep in their gold 
The men of London stooped to set 
Their sword upon the cobbles cold : 
Nay, God forbid that sword should bend 
To blustering foe or flattering friend ! 


Not for the Tudor straddling wide, 
A royal bale of puff and pearl, 
The sword of London swerved aside ; 
They dared the doom of Surrey’s Earl 
Rather than drop their civic steel 
Under the tyrant’s scarlet heel. 


At banquet or at tournament, 

When it was borne aloft and bare, 
Before the King it might be bent 

As it moved past his kingly chair ; 
But only then for courtesy 


While one might count as far as three. 


The sword of London is not red 

With rust nor any shameful stain ; 
The men of London are not led 

By fear of death or love of gain. 
Their steel dims not its flashing blue ; 


It is pure metal, and rings true. 


They came, her sons, in olden days, 


In England’s need, at England’s call, 


And walked upon the perilous ways 

As England bade them, but withal 
For London’s fame they fought of yore ; 
God wot, it ts worth fighting for ! 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
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HISTORY IN LONDON STREETS 


By C. L Kin@srorp. 


T is one of the misfortunes of London that the Great Fire 
swept away almost all the visible memorials of the Medieval 
City, the ancient Cathedral of St. Paul, the majority of the 
old churches, and, with few excep-ions, such secular buildings 
as then survived. Had Wren’s design for the rebuilding 

of London been adopted we should, no doubt, have had a well 
planned city, but London would have lost completely its con- 
tinuity with the past. As things are, could honest John Stow 
returr to life he might with litle difficulty find his way through 
the self-same stree:s and lanes on whose names and history he 
had dwelt with such loving care in his ‘‘ Survey of London.” 
Some streets have been widened or extended, like Cannon 
Street, a few of no importance have vanished, but with the 
notable exceptions of King William S.reet and Queen Victoria 
Street there are hardly any that are entirely new. In a few 
cases the old names have been changed. Supers Lane has been 
magnified into Queen Street. Catte or Cate’ en S.reet as Gresham 
Street commemorates a great citizen. Milton Sireet conceals 
the association of Grub Street with hack-writers and its more 
ancient fame as the home of bowyers and fletchers, with reference 
whereto a contemporary of Milton wrote : 


Her eyes are Cupid’s Grub Street: the blind archer 
Makes his love-arrows there. 


The street names of London are indeed a precious heritage, 
enshrining for the observant passer-by the memory of old times. 


their name from their chief street, as was natural. In one case a 
chance variation of form has led to strange errors. For the 
Ward of Lombard Street the Latin form Langobard obtained use, 
and this was corrupted through Langebrod to Langbourn. 
Stow, or some predecessor, invented a “long bourn”’ to 
explain the name, and later writers on early London, down to 
J. R. Green and Sir Laurence Gomme, have repeated the error, 
regardless of the fact that the bourn, if it had ever existed, 
could not have been long and would have had to run up-hill. 
Interesting as the names of the chief streets often are, there 
is still more history buried in the names of small and unimportant 
side lanes and alleys. A good example is Barge Yard at the 
corner of Bucklersbury and Queen Victoria Street. Here in 
the sixteenth century still stood the remains of a great stone 
building called the Old Barge. Stow explained the name by a 
story that barges had anciently come up the Walbrook to this 
point. But, so far as we know, the name is no older than 1414, 
while the building to which it was attached was probably much 
more ancient. In all likelihood it was the bury or mansion of 
the Bokerels, a family of Italian merchants who settled in London 
in the time of Henry I. Bokerelesberi gave its name to the 
street in which it stood, and when the old family cied out in 
the reign of Edward I was sold to Henry le Waleys, the famous 
mayor who acquired for the City the Stocks Market where the 
present Mansion House stands. In the fifteenth century the 
Barge, as it was now called, came into the possession of the 





FLEET STREET, LOOKING 
Karly London street names had often a practical character. 
Trades and callings clus:ered together in some tavourable quarter. 
Such names as Fish Sireet, Ironmonger Lane and the Vintry 
tell their own story ; so also does Old Jewry. The names were 
not, of course, always of this descriptive character. Nor have 
the ancient assvcia;ions often been preserved. There are siill 
old clothes dealers in Houndsdiich, but we look no longer for 
bakers in Bread S reet nor tor lme-burners in Lime Street. 
Tue boast of Samuel Rowlands’ alchemist that he would make 
* Lothbury where the braziers do abide ’’ richer than Cheapside 
is in a fair way to be accomplished. But Lombard Svreet is still 
to-day, as it has been for over seven centuries, the chosen home 
of bankers. 

Somerimes the meaning of the name has through corrup- 
tion of its form been obscured; thus Billiter Lane repre- 
sents the old Belzetters or Bellfounders Lane, and Feiter Lane 
was probably so called from the faitours or forrune tellers who 
pesiere? the suburbs of medi#val and Elizabethan London. 
Another ins ance is Candlewright Street, which took its name 
from chan:lers, but has degenerated through Candlewick S. reet, 
Canwyke S.reet, and Canning Street into Cannon S-reet. Here, 
however, one of the old forms s ill survives in the name of the 
Ward of Candlewick Street. The wards most commonly took 


TOWARDS TEMPLE BAR. 


Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon. It was then divided into 
tenements and was a special home of the apothecaries, with 
re‘erence to whom Fals aff spoke of ‘‘ Lisping hawthorn buds, 
that smell like Bucklersbury in simple time.’’ It was in a house 
in the Barge that Sir Thomas More had his London residence 
from 1505 to 1521. 

Of even greater interest are two small alleys off Lombard 
Street. The most westerly is Pope’s Head Alley, where King John 
was fabled to have had a residence. More authentically it was the 
dwelling house of Gregory de Rokesl y, Mayor of London under 
Edward I. Forty years later it was acquired by the great 
Florentine Society of the Bardi and became the centre of the 
banking world. When the Bardi fell into grief through floating 
war loans for Edward III, the King not only repudiated his 
debt but appropriated the property. Edward granted the house 
to Sir William de la Pole, the famous merchant. It was the 
London hosrel of the Poles for nearly a century, and in it lived 
Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffulk, the Minister of Richard II, 
and his grandson, William, the first Duke. The Duke of Suffolk 
sold it in 1440 to Sir William Estfeld, another former mayor. 
Estfeld’s descendants sold it in the next century to Sir George 
Monox, also in his time mayor. Part was then a wine tavern, 
and part, called the Saracen’s Head, was the residence of Philip 
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CHEAPSIDE OF OLD WITH 
Gunter, a worthy alderman. Finally, another mayor, Sir William 
Craven, acquired it and conveyed it in 1615 to the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. 

Pope’s Head Alley, in the reign of Elizabeth, was occupied 
specially by booksellers, among whom was John Wolfe, the 
first publisher of Stow’s ‘‘ Survey of London.’’ The Pope’s 
Head had a long history as a tavern, beginning, perhaps, 
in the fifteenth century. There Pepys often went and had 
““a very pretty dinner,’ stopping at the shops in the Alley to 
buy cutlery. For a short time between 1771 and 1774 Pope’s 
Head Alley was the home of ‘‘ Lloyds.”’ 

George Yard, further east, takes its name from an inn 
older even than the Pope’s Head. There still stands The George 
and Vulture Inn, the old-fashioned comfortable quarters where 
Mr. Pickwick took up his abode on his return from Ipswich. 
This important event is duly recorded on the wall, but with undue 
modesty the proprietor claims only that his house has been 
established 300 years. In 1402 the Ambassadors of the Emperor 
of Constantinople put up at the sign of St. George in Lombard 
Street, and Henry IV had to pay their bill, amounting to 


RAPAEM 


AOEMER HEREIN. 





ITS 


MANY MERCHANTS’ SIGNS. 

In the Paston Letters the George is several times 
mentioned as an inn, and Stow describes it as ‘“‘a common 
osterie for Travellers.’’ It is possible that it was already a 
public hostelry when Edward III granted it by the name of the 
KXing’s Great Inn in Lombard Street to the Dean and Canons 
of St. Stephen, Westminster, in 1348. The George certainly 
took its name from the patron saint of England, and the Vulture 
may be conjectured to represent the Dragon. 

Barge Yard, Pope’s Head Alley and George Yard are only 
examples of the history to be extracted from apparently common- 
place names. They are not in any sense exceptional. Oxford 
Court, near St. Swithin’s Church in Cannon Street, reminds us 
that in the sixteenth century the Earl of Oxford came riding 
through the City in State to his house by London Stone. It 
was on the site of the present Salters’ Hall, and for over two 
centuries before the Reformation had been the London Inn of the 
Priors of Tortington, in Sussex. More anciently it had been the 
house of Henry FitzAilwin, the first Mayor of London, who, 
from his residence here, was also called Henry of London Stone. 
Bury Street and Heneage Lane remind us that Bevis Marks was 
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a corruption for Buries Markes, and that the Abbot of Bury’s 
Inn which stood here was in the reign of Elizabeth called Heneage 
House after its then owner. Warwick Lane takes its name 
from the hostel of the Kingmaker, and Lovell’s Court in Pater- 
noster Row preserves the memory of Lord Lovell, the unpopular 
Minister of Richard III. St. Laurence Pountney owes its 
distinctive name to Sir John de Pountney, a famous London 
merchant who built himself a great house hard by, which was 
once occupied by the Black Prince and was at a later time the 
hostel of the Dukes of Suffolk, whose connection accounts for 
Suffolk Lane and Duck’s Foot (Duke’s Field) Lane. Pountney 
was also the builder of another famous house not far from the 
first ; this was The Coldharbour, the site of which was till recently 
marked by Coldharbour Lane. 

So we might go on multiplying instances both in the City 
and its ancient suburbs. In few quarters are the streets more 
historic in their names than on the south side of the Strand, 
where in the Middle Ages many bishops had their riverside 
palaces. They were too delectable to be neglected at the 
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Reformation, and most of them went into the hands of grasping 
nobles, who displaced both the old owners and the old names. 
But Salisbury Court and Dorset Street in Whitefriars preserve 
the memory both of the bishop and his supplanter, the Earl of 
Dorset. 

Essex Street conceals the site of Exeter Inn, Howard 
Street and Arundel Street that of the Bishop of Bath’s Place, 
and Carlisle Inn has had to give way to Beaufort Buildings. 
However, Durham Inn is recorded in Durham Street, while 
Buckingham Street and York Buildings record that the Arch- 
bishops of York and Dukes of Buckingham were the successive 
supplanters of the Bishops of Norwich. This has brought us 
to Charing Cross, where we may end with a notable warning 
of how not to find history in names. An ingenious person 
suggested that it was derived from chéve reine, the beloved wife 
of Edward I. This fantastic notion gained some currency 
till it was realised that Charing had been a village between 
London and Westminster long before Eleanor was born or her 
cross set up in its midst. 





SOME SALMON & 
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HE Handbook on Salmon and Trout by that great 

Norwegian authority, Dr. Knut Dahl, of which an 

English translation by the author himself has just 

been published by the Salmon and Trout Association, 

is a welcome addition to a subject which appeals to 

many of the readers of Country LiFe. The little book is 

divided into three parts, the first and second dealing with 

salmon and salmon fisheries, the third with trout and trout 
fisheries. 

In this short article I will merely deal with a few points 

concerning the life-history and distribution, with special 

allusion to a recent discussion at the French Academy of 

Sciences, between Professor Roule and myself on the 


often raised question of the freshwater or marine origin of: 


these fishes. 

I suggested a short time ago the advisability, when 
discussing geographical distribution, of 
water fishes into such as seem, from what is known of their 
geological history or may be deduced from their present 
dispersal, to have originated in rivers or lakes, and such as 
are known or may reasonably be assumed to have a direct 
marine ancestry, these two divisions being termed Limno- 
genous and Thalassogenous, respectively. The latter fall into 
three categories: Catagamous, for fish which breed in the sea 
(cels, grey mullet, flounders, etc.) ; Anagamous, fish which 
breed in fresh water (salmon, shad, sturgeon, etc.) ; and 
Menogamous, fish which have given up permanent or tem- 
porary life in the sea (many trout, grayling, sticklebacks, etc.). 

In including the salmonidz in the thalassogenous division 
1 followed the opinion generally held at the present day as 
against that often expressed by earlier writers, including 
Frank Buckland, who was so impressed by the homing 
instincts of the salmon that he said he would like to hatch 
them by thousands in his kitchen, because he was convinced 
that they always returned to the place of their birth. The 
fact that salmonids breed in freshwater does not, however, 
affect the question of their marine ancestry, for in the herring 
family, unanimously regarded as of marine origin, certain 
species, or groups of species, such as shad, behave exactly 
like salmon and trout, some ascending rivers to spawn, others 
having established themselves permanently in rivers or lakes. 
As I have pointed out, the genera of salmonide form, so far 
as their mode of life is concerned, a continuous chain, the 
links of which are represented by the following types leading 
from strictly marine, even deep sea forms, to such as are 
exclusively confined to fresh water: Argentina, Osmerus, 
Salmo, Coregonus and Thymallus. 

I have always held the non-migratory trout of the 
Salmo fario and 5S. lacustris types to be derived from the sea- 
trout, of northern origin, and on this point Dr. Dahl seems 
to agree. There is no reason to take seriously a suggestion 
hazarded by Professor A. Meek in his recently published 
book, “* Migrations of Fish,’ that a hypothetical Miocene 
Salmo, contined to the Northern Mediterranean, ‘ was 
changed into a trout, and further divided into a sea trout 
and a brown trout.’’ I may here observe that Professor 


Meek’s notions of the present distribution of salmon and 
trout require serious revision, and one may wonder whence 
he obtained the information as to the occurrence of the migra- 
tory trout or sea trout in the Mediterranean, or on what 
ground he stated that the Pacific trout are 


a 


not in fact 


dividing fresh-' 


TROUT QUESTIONS 
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very different from Salmo trutta.” Further, his map of 
the distribution of the Atlantic and Pacific salmon and 
trout is very far from correct. 

Professor Roule has brought forward three arguments 
against the opinion that non-migratory  salmonide 
are derived from the migratory. (1) The non-migratory 
trout (Salmo fario in the wide sense) has a wider 
distribution than the sea trout or the salmon, being 


found not only in the rivers of the Atlantic but 
also in those of the Mediterranean, and he considers 
the wider distribution as indicating greater antiquity. 
(2) The trout requires less oxygen in: the water in 


which it breeds than the salmon, migration being, in his 
opinion, the result of an impulse to seek water richer in 
oxygen; the salmon then represents a higher grade of 
specialisation. (3) The ova are smaller in the trout (usually 
4mm. to 5mm. in diameter) than in the salmon (5mm. to 6mm.) 
and he regards the species with smaller ova as the more 
primitive. None of these arguments has any value, nor are 
the facts correctly stated. The salmon has, on the whole, 
a more extensive distribution than the non-migratory trout, 
occurring on both sides of the Atlantic, its range extending 
over 140deg. longitude-and 35deg. latitude, much of which is 
sea. Our knowledge of the movements of the salmon in the 
ocean is still so meagre that it is interesting to hear from 
Dr. Dahl what is its present state. His conclusions are 
that salmon have very seldom been taken far from the coasts, 
and the few captures recorded cannot tell us much more 
than what we may to a certain extent conclude from the 
fact that the fish is found on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
thus during its existence must have been able, and probably 
is still able, to traverse the ocean occasionally. 

Non-migratory trout (S. fario), on the other hand, though 
extending further south, have a range extending over godeg. 
longitude and 4odeg. latitude, from Iceland and the extreme 
North of Europe to the Atlas, Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Northern Persia and the Hindoo Koosh. It is surprising 
that, in his account of the distribution of the trout, Dr. 
Dahl should have omitted any allusion to its occurrence 
in Africa and Asia. 

The temperature of the sea and of the mouths of rivers 
south of 4odeg. has been a barrier to the extension of the 
salmon’s range, while the more plastic forms of trout which 
have dispensed with the migrations have succeeded in 
establishing themselves in mountain rivers and lakes the 
southern latitude of which is compensated by the altitude. 

Professor Roule’s conclusions as to the degree of aeration 
required for their redds by salmon as compared to trout are 
based on his @wn observations in France, but are not 
supported by facts ascertained elsewhere. Mr. J. Arthur 
Hutton has kindly written to me in answer to my enquiry 
that, as far as the spawning beds of the Wve are concerned, 
he does not believe the amount of oxygen in the water has 
anything to do with their selection by the fish, and he has 
further observed both salmon and trout spawning within 
a few vards of each other. 

Concerning the size of the ova, I have pointed out that 
this is known to vary according to the size of the fish. The 
late Francis Day has shown that the diameter varies, accord- 
ing to the size of the parent, from 43mm. to 7mm. in the 
Lochleven trout ; and the late Victor Fatio, who has devoted 
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so much attention to the salmonidze of Switzerland, found 
the eggs of Swiss trout to range between 43mm. and 6}mm., 
and those of the Rhine salmon between 5mm. and 6mm. 
But even were it true that trout ova are constantly smaller 
than salmon’s, this would give no support to Professor 
Roule’s argument, for we know that the land-locked salmon 
of America produces ova smaller than those of the migratory 
type from which it is unquestionably derived. 

In connection with the recent discussion in the papers 
about kelts as an article of food, which is hinged upon 
these two points, it is interesting to have Dr. Dahl's 
decided opinion that adult salmon do not feed in fresh 
water, either before or after breeding, and that the proportion 
of fish that spawn a second time in their life is very small. 
In Norway the proportion is only about one in a thousand. 
“The facts lend no support to the old belief that all smolts 
returned to the river as grilse and then, year after year, 
or in every second year, returned as salmon until old age 
came upon them. The actual facts are that some smolts 
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return after one, others after two, and others again after 
three winters’ absence in the sea, and that the great majority 
of salmon reach no greater age. The stay in the sea is only 
rarely extended to four years. In only one single instance 

a salmon of 64 pounds—have I found a continuous sea 
life for five winters. Few salmon spawn more than once, 
and it is an infinitesimal proportion of the fish which succeeds 
in spawning thrice. Some local variation exists, no doubt, 
but wherever investigations have been made on a consider- 
able scale, the same result has always appeared. Salmon 
grow fast and die early.” However, a footnote inserted by 
Dr. Dahl's editors (J. Arthur Hutton and H. T. Sheringham) 
suggests, in view of the high percentage of previously spawned 
fish found by Mr. Menzies, jun., among the salmon of the 
Add, and the occurrence of scales showing four spawning 
marks, the advisability of more extended investigation. 
It seems, therefore, that Dr. -Dahl’s conclusions on this 
point can be absolutely relied upon only as concerns Norway 
where his observations have been made. 





ON RIVERS 


By REGINALD LENNARD. 





SOMETIMES think that, next to a friend, a mountain 
stream is the greatest of the gifts of God. Certainly to a 
man who has lived for a long succession of dreary months 
in a great city, where the houses are almost uniform in 
their unlovely convenience and the spirit of man itself 
seems to flow in regular and fated channels and people keep 
to the proper side of the pavement, few things can be more 
exhilarating than the sight of a turbulent beck, brown with péat 


and foamy in its haste, as it forces an impetuous way down , 


some remote valley among the hills of the North. In the North 
or in Wales quite a tiny stream will give you a new and glorified 
sense of the variety and richness of the world if you follow its 
course—upwards for choice—and feed eyes and heart upon, the 


constantly changing series of pools and waterfalls and the delicate, : 


infinitely variegated beauty of ferns and mosses. A town may 
reduce one by sheer boredom to the doleful folly of counting 
the paving stones as one walks, but I have never heard of a 
man who counted the waterfalls in a mountain stream; -it would 
be like counting Lesbia’s kisses, and a crime worthy of divine 
wrath thus to refuse the life-enhancing impression of infinity 
with which even a little unnamed brook can endow a-walk in 
mountainous country. Yet the glory of the larger streams is 
greater still. A river like the Tees has personality, and person- 
ality so noble that it is hard not to turn pagan and offer it the 
honours due to a divinity. There is more than beauty, more 
than the suggestion of endless variety about such a -river— 
something undefinably great and sacred, something connected 
in one’s mind, perhaps with its eternal energy and apprehended 
anthropomorphically through the contrast betweer’ men who 
lose the spirit of youth so soon and the river which remains a 
mountain stream long after it has attained full volume and 
maturity and widespread fame. . 

But the cult of rivers, like all orthodox forms of. paganism, 
is polytheistic; and there are times when the. worshipper’s 
preference is for meandering, willow-girt streams, of which 'the 
perfect type may be found in the tributaries of the Upper Thames. 
Indeed, if one had to choose a moment of life which should be 
prolonged into eternity and remain always the same, I am not 
at all sure that I would not for my part take a moment from 
the lazy heat of a June day and perpetuate thé,delight which 


comes from leaning over an ancient bridge across the Cherwell : 


or the Evenlode and watching the gentle flow of the water and 


the vestal purity of a bed of white ranunculus gleaming in sun- . 


shine and shimmering with the motion of the stream. There 
is a strange sympathy about the rivers of the Thames Valley— 


sympathy with every hue of the sky and every passing cloud ° 


and every movement of the willowsin the breeze. Inthe changing 
colour of the waters you get the first delicious tidings of the 


oncoming spring. Their sheen in flood under an autumn moon 
seems somehow to join the valley in sympathy with the hills, 
with the white, mysterious sheep wandering in the night over the 
bare slopes of the Cotswolds, with the solitary shepherd boys 
among the hurdles and the youthful hope and longing of their 
hearts. 

From the hills to the sea the Thames and its tributaries 
are typical of England and afford a mirror in which you may see 
the essential qualities of English life. They gather their waters 
from unnoticed sources in the deep quiet of the countryside. 
They flow on unhurrying, without chatter, not too directly, 
but with a steady and persistent growth, until you find you are 
walking beside a majestic river and one with an indomitable 
purpose that will reach fulfilment at length in that’ picturesque 
and diverse life of the docks, so redolent of seafaring courage 
and adventure, which is the true life of London and the true 
basis of London’s greatness. 

Nor is the Thames alone in its association with national 
character and history. Rivers are the most historic things 
in nature, the most closely connected with the effort and pain 
and triumph of human life. Mountains are too unearthly and 
aloof, the fields and woods too impersonal and too much subject 
to change, and the sea is too vast to have this abiding historic 
significance. _ But a sense of history hangs like an exhalation of 
magical haze about innumerable rivers. I have felt it especially in 
North Italy on the banks of the Adige and the Po, and perhaps 
most of all at Verona. As you see them in early spring, before 
the snow has melted from the mountains, the shrunken channels 
of these Italian rivers and the white shingle which is left drv 
and bare by the waters tell of invading floods from the precipices 
of the north, and thusseem symbolical of the leng history of 
Cisalpine Gaul and medieval and modern Lombardy. You 
feel that the rivers are a type of the historic cities on their banks ; 
that the crumbling monuments of the old cities are like the 
pebbles leit by the floods—the jetsam of recurring periods of 
vigorous, Creative life; the vestigia of successive tides of invasion 
—the memorials of those especially ‘‘ historic ”’ times when the 
contact of an alien civilisation and the hopes that come to peoples 
who have won their way to a land of promise make the affairs 
of men move for a season with a swiftness surpassing ordinary 
experience and endow them with. a significance which nearly 
always finds expression in some great florescence of art. There 
must be an equal, perhaps a greater, fascination about the 
historic rivers of the ancient East—the tiny Jordan, renowned 
among the humblest dwellings in the furthest corners of the earth ; 
the great Nile, which more than any river in the world has 
deserved for centuries upon centuries the hackneyed epithct 
of ‘‘ artery’; the rivers of Mesopotamia, reputed cradle of the 
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human race, which in almost every age since history began have 
played a great part in its sad but splendid pageant. And yet, 
in thinking of the rivers which I have never seen, I feel at times 
that I would rather see those which have no history—rivers 
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whose affinity is with wild and prehistoric things, or whose position 
and volume should make them the great waverways of the future. 
Among the former I would choose the Amazon amid its dark 
untrodden forests—among the latter perhaps the Don. 





LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Memoirs of William Hickey. Vol. II. (Hurst and Blackett, Limited.) 


EYOND question the most interesting part of this 
new volume of William Hickey’s Memoirs is that 
relating to his life in London between the time of his 
arrival from Holland and his departure for India 
again. The earlier part of the book is by no means 
dull. It contains much about life in Jamaica, the negroes and 
the conditions of slavery and so on. 5o, again, the chapters 
about Calcutta and Bengal, where Hickey was Attorney 
and Proctor, and the stories of his voyagings to and fro are all 
good reading. But the picture of London in the middle 
years of the reign of George III is inimitable. It was a time 
at which statesmen like Pitt and Burke were full of thought 
and anxiety. The American War of Independence was going 
on and so was the long and fitful Peninsular War. But 
Hickey and his boon companions in the Capital show little 
signs of depression or anxiety. His autobiography at this 
particular stage, in addition to being amusing, offers a most 
vivid account of the dissipated and dissolute side of London 
society towards the end of the eighteenth century. The 
author mixed with what was considered the best society of 
his time. Familiar names are continually appearing on the 
pages, and he himself, in his open, unashamed way, is typical 
of the class to which he belonged, and first place in his charac- 
teristics must be allotted to his unfailing love of good cheer. 
At his lodgings in St. Albans Street he enjoyed what he con- 
sidered a great advantage, that of being supplied with poultry, 
wines and various good things from his father’s stores. His 
record, when he recovered from the illness which made him 
prize these gifts, is largely a record of dinners and drinking 
bouts. This was before his second visit to India, and on his 
return the life was resumed with more gaiety than ever. 
Much that went on must appear incredible to the present 
generation. In that robust period men of society went about 
openly with their mistresses and even exchanged them. 
The one who figures most prominently in this volume is “‘ Mrs. 
Pott.’ Her life-story bears a close resemblance to that of 
Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. ‘ Uneducated, but very beautiful, 
shallow in nature and licentious in mind, she flits about 
the dinners and parties and drives in the vis-a-vis given to 
her by Captain Pott, liveried servants before and after, 
always in grand style. The temporary alliance between her 
and hickey, strange as it may appear, did not interfere with 
her fidelity to her original lover. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
painted many of the characters who appear in this book, 
missed an opportunity when he did not include Hickey and 
his frail friend. He had come home from India with Oriental 
ideas of dress. One of his coats—and he had twenty like it— 
is described as 
being of scarlet with a rich spangled and foil lace made from one of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold’s, and of which I was not a little vain. 
It was a time when the human male was not ashamed to dress, 
and yet a sharp-tongued acquaintance remarked of Hickey 
that 
seeing so unusual a dress brought me round to look nearer at the wearer of it, 
who, I presumed, could be no other personage than the Lord Mayor's 
trumpeter, 
Thus apparelled he would have made a picture for all time 
if painted with that ** beautous Emily in all the splendour of 
most fashionable dress looking like an angel.’”” To do him 
justice he felt ashamed at the rebuke of his foppish friend and 
went to a tailor called Knill “* to whom I had’ been recom- 
mended as a fit person to equip me comme il faut.’ This 
artist advised him to have his coat of 
a dark green with gold binding, dark brown with the same, a plain blue. 
and for half dress a Bon de Paris with gold frogs, all which he spoke. of cs 
being much worn and of the highest for. I bespoke the four suits accordingly. 


It may interest those of our readers who are learned 
in London lore to know that at that time Rymer’s 
was the place for boots, Wagner for hats, and Williams of 
Bond Street for leather breeches. Thus was he equipped 
to come forth as “**a Bond Street lounger,’ a description 
He visited these 


of person then just coming into vogue.” 


ATURE 


tradesmen in the vis-a-vis lent him by Emily, and a great 
many passers-by, knowing the coach and the livery, holloaed 
to the coachman to draw to the side, ‘‘ concluding the much 
admired Emily was within.” Among those disappointed 
to find instead a dull-looking male were ‘‘ His Grace of 
Queensberry, Lord Carlisle, Charles Wyndham, Harry Greville 
and Colonel Fitzpatrick,” little dreaming that they were in 
the way of obtaining such immortality as is conferred by their 
inclusion in this book. Those who are shocked at the night 
clubs of to-day will be still more so at the evenings spent with 
Emily and Harriet Powell, ‘‘ an old flame of mine who had 
been a contemporary of Emily’s at Charlotte Hayes’s.”’ But 
it was not long before he grew tired of her and found that she 
was ‘‘ totally void of feeling, and was indeed cold as ice.” 
But they went together to see the various scenes of desolation 
and enormity caused by the rioters of Lord George Gordon 
just as sightseers of to-day are attracted by the effects of 
bombs dropped from German aircraft. Manners and customs 
have changed extraordinarily during the century or more 
that has elapsed since the time of Hickey. As an example, 
take this description of a Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Novem- 
ber gth, when Hickey, by special invitation, went “in my 
full suit of velvet.”’ He sat at the Lord Mayor’s table and 
nearly opposite his lordship, where a certain amount of 
decorum was preserved. But here is the description : 


the wines were excellent and the dinner the same, served, too, with as much 
regularity and decorum as if we had been in a private house, but far different 
was the scene in the body of the hall, where in five minutes after the guests 
took their stations at the tables the dishes were entirely cleared of their 
contents, twenty hands seizing the same joint or bird and literally tearing it 
to pieces. A more determined scramble could not be, the roaring and noise 
was deafening and hideous, which increased as the liquor operated, bottles 
and glasses flying across from side to side without intermission. Such a bear 
garden altogether I never beheld, except my first visit to Wetherby’s, which 
it brought very forcibly to my recollection. This abominable and disgusting 
scene continued till near ten o’clock, when the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and 
nobility, &c., adjourned to the ball and card rooms and the dancing commenced. 
Here the heat was no way inferior to that of the hall, and the crowd so great 
there was scarce a possibility of moving. 


The appropriate supplement to that is a street scene 
which occurred after hickey, as one of a jovial set, had 
dined at Wilberforce Bird’s in Wood Street, Cheapside, 
and after drinking a large quantity of wines, proposed to 
finish the night at Malby’s in Covent Garden. So they sent 
for a hackney coach and six of them crammed themselves 
into it, 

Bob Pott, Coombe, Shakespear, Lord Fielding, Vaughan and myself. 
We had got as far as Ludgate H.1] on our way to Covent Garden, when Pott, 
thinking the coachman did not drive fast enough, damned his blood and bid 
him move on. Coachie made a gruff answer, which offended Master Bob, 
who thereupon poked at him through the front window with the hilt of his 
sword, a saluta ion John Bull not approving, he instantly returned the com- 
pliment by the butt end of his whip Pott, in a violent rage, crept through 
the window and began pummelling the fellow with all his m’ght. - After a 
sharp but short conflict they tumbled together off the box into the street. 
A mob collecting, the horses were stopped and we all got out to the assistance 
of our associate. A kind of general engagement ensued, chiefly between us 
and the watchmen who had come to support the rights of the brother of the 
whip. 


The sequel is too long to extract, but is extremely amusing. ° 


The young blood of the time got out of his difficulties just 
in the same way as his counterpart of to-day—that is by 
paying. The taverns where all this dissipation went on are 
enumerated thus by this experienced frequenter of them : 
The Star and Garter in Pall Mall everybody seems to have 
liked. The St. Albans was placed in the same category. 
The Thatched House in St. James’s Street was tolerable, 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand gave a capital dinner, 
but abominable wines ; the Devil in Fleet Street was indif- 
ferent in both respects, ‘‘ with the exception of port, which, 
being remarkably good, nothing else was drank.” Queen’s 
Arms, St. Paul’s Churchyard, was passable, but the London 
in Bishopsgate Street far surpassed every other tavern they 
went to. his admiration of Charlotte, with whom he eventu- 
ally formed a permanent bond, although not a legal one, is 
interesting as a picture of the times, but it would take too 
long even to summarise it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEIGHTS OF PEDIGREE 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—As a large breeder of good pedigree pigs I have recently come across 
a case which may explain why some farmers are antagonistic to pedigree 
stock. I was asked by a neighbouring farmer to inspect some pedigree 
Large Black pigs he had recently bought by correspondence, without inspection. 
On being asked what age I thought they were, I replied: ‘‘ Barely eight 
weeks, and they look as if they had been weaned too soon.” There were 
six gilts, and to my surprise the farrowing dates given on the pedigree were 
as follows: Two farrowed November 6th, 1917; two farrowed January 27th, 
1918; and two farrowed January 28th, 1918. I then asked him to weigh 
them, which he did, and found that the total weight of the six pigs was 
only 182lb. or an average weight of 304lb. per pig. My advice was to at 
once write to the breeder and tell him this, and ask if some mistake had not 
been made as to the farrowing dates; but the answer came back that they 
were correct. If so, then in my opinion such pigs should, in the interests 
of the breed, be forbidden to be sold as pedigree pigs, as the recipient must 
be disgusted and think pedigree pigs are bad pigs. I have therefore de- 
cided, in the interests of the buyer and the interests of the Large Black breed, 
to move a resolution at the next meeting of the Society that some minimum 
weights shall be agreed on in comparison with age up to, say, four months, 
and that these weights shall be the minimum at which Large Black pigs may 
be sold with a pedigree. My own experience is that 5olb. weight for a pedi- 
gree Large Black pig at twelve weeks old is about a normal average. I 
then had some averages got out from my own herd of Large Blacks and the 
result was as follows : 


PIGS. 


” 


Sows rearing under 7 pigs, average weight at 10 weeks .. 63Ib. 


” ” ” 8 ” os os « 22 ‘~ «« Ogib. 
” 56 5 10) 4, ry °F a TO. x 47$lb. 
“ », OVer 10 up to 13 5 es ee A 60}lb. 


In future I shall weigh all my litters when weaned, so as to obtain complete 
records over a series of years at all times of the year. At all costs we must 
stamp out the sale of inferior pigs under a pedigree certificate. Pedigree 
pigs must be better, not worse, than mongrels.—S. F. EpGe. 


A STORM IN THE CHILTERNS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘“‘ CountRY LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—A short description of an extraordinarily heavy storm of thunder, 
rain and hail that was experienced in the Chiltern Hills on Friday, May 17th, 
may be of some interest to your readers. The day had been very hot and 
sultry, and towards evening it was clear that a thunderstorm was imminent. 
It began about 6.30, and the rain soon became very heavy. The storm 
seemed to work in a circle, of which my house was apparently the centre ! 
At its height the hail was tremendously heavy, completely covering lawns 
and fields in a few moments. The fruit trees were stripped of young leaves 
and blossom, and all flowers and vegetables broken or beaten flat. The 
hail continued with extreme violence for more than half an hour, accom- 
panied all the time by heavy thunder. By about 8.30 the sky had cleared 
and not a cloud was in sight. Putting on heavy boots I ventured out into 
the reeking garden to see the extent of the damage. On opening the door 
I was immediately arrested by the air being full of sound. There was no 
wind and not a leaf was stirring, and ordinarily the silence of the remote 
country place would have been absolute. For a moment I was at a loss 
to account for the unusual noise. Then I realised that it was the rushing and 
murmuring of water. My house stands high and there is no stream nearer 
than four miles, but this evening every road and ditch where there was a 
slope was a raging torrent. The road that runs along the bottom below 
my house was quite an imposing rapid, and the oldest inhabitants agreed 
that they had never before seen anything approaching it. Such was the 
force of the water that potatoes planted weeks before had been washed out 
of the ground into the road from the fields and gardens that sloped towards 
it. The sound of the waters could be heard for hours after the storm was 
over, and next day, which was very hot, the hail was still lving in drifts 
in shady places, nearly twenty-four hours after it had fallen. On recently 
ploughed fields the effect of the storm was very curious. The furrows could 











still be faintly seen, but had been washed into great curves and bulges by the 
water. There was a lake in every hollow. Luckily, the extreme violence 
of the storm was quite local, and only an area of about five square miles 
was badly affected. But, even so, the damage to crops and fruit must amount 
to several thousand pounds, and all the roads now resemble the beds of water- 
courses. No surface is left on the hills, and they are covered with holes varving 
from a few inches to a foot in depth. Many pigs and chickens were drowned 
in the little valleys, and altogether the effects of th's unprecedented storm 
were quite disastrous.—OWEN NARES. 

‘CAN. OF FPICTAL PROSE POEM:”” 

(To THE Epiror oF ** Country LiFe.” 

Sir,—Re vour short article headed * An Official Prose Poem ” 


Lire of the 25th inst. 


in COUNTRY 
hear, hear! IT imagined that there was a demand tot 
such prose poems among the civilian population, or clse they would not have 


been produced, but it is good to know that at least one of them can se« it from 


” ' 


the ‘* Sailor-man’s ”’ point of view !—SAILOR-MAN ON LEAVE. 
COMPETING WITH THE BARRAGE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF *‘ CountTRY LirFt 

Str,—It may interest your readers to learn that in a country district a 
nightingale sang loudly all through the last air raid. The louder the guns, 
the louder it sang, as if in a vain effort to sing them down. <A friend staying 
here heard its song for the first time for twenty years—with an extremely 
piquant accompaniment.—T. 


ROOTS FOR PIGS. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘ Country LIF 
S1r,—The experience of many pig-feeders in Derbyshire is that cooked roots 
of all kinds are best to give pigs, and in all cases quite warm. As snacks or 
tit-bits between meals a few roots, chopped small, are given to whet their 
appetites, as a pig dearly loves to crunch something, and he is in high glee 
when he has a handful of coal or cinders put in his trough. 
loves his beetroot or mangel served warm or even hot.—DERBYSHIRE. 


Bat the pig dearly 


PRE, COSTS OF GARDENING: 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—Recently I fancy most of us have been increasing our knowledge of 
the domestic economy of our homes very gteatly, but so far our energies 
have probably been more in connection with the foodstuffs directly bought 
and not to any very marked extent in the economic production of the various 
products of our gardens. 
been paid to the relation the garden expenses of a large garden cstablish- 
ment bear to the value of the crop produced, and I feel certain that in many 


It appears to me that far too little attention has 


cases the debit side of such a balance sheet would far outweight the credit. 
Accurate costing in most gardens is, I fear, a very difficult matter, for in many 
cases a large percentage of the staft are employed, for at any rate part of 
their time, in attending to the purely pleasure part of the grounds; but I 
feel sure that an equitable apportionment of the wages and materials accounts 
could be made and the direct cost of possibly the vegetables and fruit grown 
fairly accurately arrived at. Allowances for rent, etc., should also be easily 
obtainable. I feel that a most important step is the correct measurement 
of the output, and for my personal use I have designed two simple forms of 
rulings. In the first the daily quantities are entered and the week’s result 
obtained. Thisis transferred to another, which gives the quarterly, and even- 
tually the yearly, total. 
of in other ways, will be entered on the same sheets. Loca! prices of the 
produce will also be obtained from time to time, and eventually I hope to 


Produce not brought into the house, but disposed 


have an accurate yearly account of quantitiesand value. I propose to transfer 
this to the garden balance sheet, and the result will show at once whether 
or not the ground is being efficiently worked. The scheme is capable of 
many extensions, and no doubt would require many modifications to suit 
the very varied gardening conditions of this country, but I am sure many 
of us would be most disagreeably surprised if we knew how much our dish 
of Brussels sprouts cost.—Cosr. 


RETURN OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT BROUGHT IN FOR WEEK ENDING............-..... ON eats sass ai ee Wones I@. 
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CARRYING THE DONKEY. 

[To THE Epitor or * Country LirFe.”’} 
S1r,—Recently I met a cattle cart driven up through Carisbrooke, with the 
horse stepping out jauntily, carrying a pair of donkeys with a net drawn 
over them, as is the method with other cattle. I do not know whether this is 
am unusual sight, but certainly I have never seen it before. There they stood 
side by side, looking, in spite of their quietness, a bit astonished at their 
peculiar situation and novelty of transport. Since the war I saw coming 
down through the same village a similar cart with a young bull one side, a 
truss of hay on the other, and the man squeezed in somewhere! Economy 
of space.—A. H. 


ALLOTMENT HUTS MADE OF TURF. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘* Country LiFEr.”’] 
Sixr,—On some of the newly acquired war-time allotments, which were pre- 
viously grazing fields, plot-holders have removed the turf in ‘ bricks” and 
built it into huts, where they are able to store their seed and garden tools 





THE ALLOTMENT HOLDER AND HIS HANDY HUT, 
iad, if necessary, take shelter from a passing storm. The turf hut, reproduced, 
was photographed by me on some war-time allotments near the City of 
Worcester.—C. H. C. 
ON CALENDARS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country LiFt 

Sir,-—In the article “On Calendars” in your issue of April 6th the 
writer assumes that 
hithertc there has 
been no weather Hasta 
calendar attached j EN 
to the ordinary al- ! | 

manac, but = sixty 
vears ago every 
almanac issued in 
book form had a 
weather column for 
each day in the 
month. This was 
carefully studied by 
most people, who 
set much store by it 
and made = arrange- 
ments for doing 
things as much as 


«a week in advance. 
In fact, the study 
this column was 


‘ 


main use for the 
almanac, and did 
not > Old Moore ’ 
the 
win his name, fame 
and fortune by pre- 
dicting for June 


SE —— —— ¢ ~_- 
LLP ae a a a 


original one) 








soth «or July 31st 





snow on that day, 


PO A OOO ee ae me OO 


and snow it did! 








But the prophecy 





oe a, 


was the result of a 





\ 


fluke, for the office 
“ Devil’? was sent 
by the ‘ Father of 








iF 


the Chapel” to 


ask ‘Old Moore ” wi i) * 
what sort of weather ‘> 4: » - My 
must be put for the 
dav in question " /)) Ki 
Ih (Wy, il 


and the ‘“* Devil” Uh N\ 
arried back the word 


c 


“snow,” and so was 
Old Moore ‘“* made ” AT GREAT GREENFORD. 


tamous.— JUBA. (Circa 1530.) 





A FINE BRASS. AT GREAT GREENFORD. 
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A HENROOST FROM A CARTWHEEL. 


A NOVEL HENROOST. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.”] 
S1r,—This henroost on a Hampshire farm is made from an old cart wheel 
thatched over, the hens roosting on the spokes.—B. 





ROOKS AS ‘ SAVAGES.” 

{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—There is a season in the life of a rook, that is, when it is rearing its 
own young, when it will search out the young of other birds and tear them 
in bits with which to feed its own young; and the incident described by 
“ E.S. K.” is by no means unusual. They will in this way destroy the young 
in the nests of their neighbours, and this is the main cause of the disturbanccs 
which often occur in the rooks’ breeding season. In this they are similar 
in habit to the jay, which I have seen destroy the eggs and young of other 
birds ; and both rooks and jays are often to be seen mobbed by a crowd ot 
smaller birds, thrushes and blackbirds particularly, at such times. In 
fact, the crows’ murderous instincts are quite on a par with those of the jay, 
and anyone living in the country may often see both at their evil work which, 
however, is but their ‘“‘ nature to.’—THomas RATCLIFFE. 


BRASS RUBBINGS AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS, 
(To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—The holiday time of the year is drawing near and many of us mnst be 
exercised in our minds as to how we may combine rest and telaxation 
with that economy which is a duty. Long journeys will certainly not 
be part of a patriot’s programme, and expensive amusements must 
equally be banned. Those who decide to take a country holiday as 
involving less railway travel than a trip to the seaside, need not be 
dull, however, if they 
take thought before- 
hand to _ provide 
themselves with 
interests. ‘* Collect- 
ing ”’ of one sort and 
another is always a 
resource, and among 
“collections ’’ none 
perhaps have a 
wider interest than 
those of brass rub- 
bings. The outfit 
needed is small 
enough—a _ roll of 
smooth, tough 
“lining paper”’ from 
the decorator’s, a 
stick or two. ot 
“*medium ”’ heelball, 
a dusting brush, a 
duster and some 
adhesive plaster with 
which to fix the 
paper over the brass 
to be rubbed. A 
great deal of differ- 
ence lies between a 
good rubbing and a 
poor one, and _ be- 
ginners should note 
that the earlier 
brasses are more 
deeply engraved and 
easier to rub. Al- 
though most plentiful 
in the South-Eastern 
Counties, brasses are 
to be found all over 
England, and_ the 
Londoner need not 
go far afield. Two 
of the rubbings I 
enclose were taken at 
Great Greenford in 
Middlesex.—H. 

















(Circa 1480.) 























